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National Program 
for Discovering Students 
of Exceptional Ability 








Peer talent screening programs, associated 
with scholarships or achievement awards, are 


very much in the news these days. Financial assist- 
ance to able but needy students has always been 
a matter of concern to educators. However, the 
trend in the past decade toward national programs 
indicates an interest and awareness on the part of 
the general public, business corporations, and the 
professions of the need to provide a higher educa- 
tion to a larger number of high school students of 
exceptional ability. 

The studies of Dael Wolfle (1), the College 
Entrance Examination Board (2), Ralph Berdie 
(3), and of others (4), have shown that much 
of our top intellectual talent is not going on to 
college. The reports that other nations (5), espe- 
cially those not friendly to us, are training scien- 
tists and engineers at an accelerated pace, have 
focused attention on our waste of talent. Minds 
must be educated and trained to be disciplined 
and inquisitive, and the competition for able college 
graduates is alarming. 

The reasons our able youth do not continue with 
the quality higher education their ability deserves 
are not all financial, but the financial barrier is 
a formidable one. John Millett has pointed out in 
his studies for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education (6), that financial considerations have 
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discouraged many able youths from even consider- 
ing the possibility of higher education. Financial 
considerations are today one of the important 
determiners of who goes to college. Lack of money 
along with lack of information about college are 
deterrents to higher education. Other reasons are 
failure to recognize the values and availability of 
higher education, parental resistance to college 
(especially among parents who themselves have had 
little education), temptation of good-paying jobs, 
early marriage, lack of intellectual stimulation in 


high school, traditions of the cultural group. 


Scholarship help alone will not solve the problem. 
Nowhere is higher education more widely available 
than in the United States. In 1954-55 in New York 
City—not including the suburbs—more persons 
were engaged in study in institutions of higher 
education than in all of France, or in all of Italy, 
and twice as many as in all of Canada. A great 
deal of financial aid is available, but not nearly 
enough. The rumor that scholarship funds are 
going begging is false. 

The need of business corporations for educated 
and trained young men and women, and the current 
popular movement of private education in looking 
toward industry for financial support, have joined 


to cause industry to seek many ways of helping . 


private education. Scholarships are one way, and 
a popular one. 


Scholarships have a strong human appeal. The 
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lending of a helping hand to a promising youngster 
to make his future education possible is appealing 
in many ways. Then, too, the scholarships can bear 
the corporation name and donors frequently like to 
retain identity with the gift. 

The scholarship avenue of giving helps the needy 
able student and, when it is accompanied by an 
educational grant, it gives the college both an able 
student and an unrestricted gift of money. The 
selection of college can be left to the student and 
thus relieve the donor corporation of this respon- 
sibility. 

Many corporations think of scholarship help as 
a recruiting device. While freshmen scholarships 
are an expensive and inefficient means of recruit- 
ment, there is the possibility that a scholarship 
recipient will eventually work for the donor com- 
pany. And even if he does not, the college he 
attends may be more receptive to the donor com- 
pany and recruitment possibilities at the college 
improved. Also scholarships have great interest 
to the public, and the public tends to like a com- 
pany which gives scholarships. All these factors 
make scholarships a popular device with the 
corporation. 


A National Problem 

The national talent search is a logical effort to 
put the spotlight on the exceptional student. Once 
such students are identified, and public attention 
called to them, many pressures will work on them 
to continue their education. The general public is 
coming to believe that our national welfare depends 
on using more fully our raw brain power, and 
corporations want to give scholarships to help 
education and to attract high level youth to their 
organizations. 

Colleges are always interested in students of 
exceptional ability. It is not widely enough ap- 
preciated that the quality of a college depends to 
a large extent upon the quality of its students. 
It is the students who set the tone and the intellec- 
tual level of the institution. Thus colleges actively 
seek able students—and our more well-to-do and 
prestige colleges are willing to offer them the 
necessary financial help to attend their institutions. 
The search for students of high level ability can 
be a help to all colleges looking for quality students. 

It may be appropriate to make a few comments 
about the role of higher education in our social 


structure. We assume that higher education is 
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“good.” The college degree can be important for 
a number of reasons in spite of the fact that our 
colleges represent a wide range of quality and a 
degree may have a correspondingly wide range of 
significance. The pressures among certain classes 
of our society for the college education of their 
children are many and strong. To understand these 
pressures, one needs to consider the nature of our 
society and the place of higher education in it. 
We have a relatively fluid society with an absence 
of rigid class barriers. It is an open system where 
a person can aspire to move from one class to 
another. Education is the best, the easiest, and 
the fastest route. 

As a result of this fact and of other forces, higher 
education has become more popular. It can be a 
means of social advancement. And we have devel- 
oped colleges to care for almost every intellectual 
level. The wealthy parent of a certain social stand- 
ing must have his child obtain a college degree, 
no matter how dull the child may be. We have 
colleges for such youngsters. Considering all our 
colleges, one can say that the only things they have 
in common are requiring tuition payments and 
four years of exposure for the B.A. degree, as Mr. 
Conant (7) has recently pointed out. Many col- 
leges are social institutions; big time intercollegiate 
athletics, fraternities, social activities, etc., are the 
key parts of such colleges. 

However, not all of our population are equally 
influenced by the social pressures for college at- 
tendance. To some parents, especially those who 
have not themselves had a college education, a 
college education is a frill—and one believed to be 
not without dangers—it is too frequently outside 
their frame of reference. With high paying jobs 
readily available, with a wholesome disgust of news- 
paper reports of panty raids, fraternity hazings, 
and other college goings-on, such parents urge the 
safe course of a job for their child even if the child 
has exceptional intellectual talent. Residence can 
also be a factor. Some areas are much more college- 
oriented than others and educational facilities are 
also more available to certain areas. 

But education plays an important technological 
role too. It is almost impossible for one to advance 
in science today without college training and 
advanced degree work. Entirely apart from the 
cultural values of the B.A. or B.S. degree, the 
degree is almost a necessity if one wants to do 
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high level scientific work or any kind of scholarly 
work. 

It is because of the importance of formal educa- 
tion as a device to permit one to go forward to 
more advanced work that the need for locating 
students of exceptional ability and seeing that they 
have the opportunity for high level work becomes 
increasingly important. 


Selection Procedures 

The methods used to discover students of high 
ability are important. Tests and mass selection 
devices have been “sold” to the public, largely 
perhaps as a result of their effective use in the 
wars. The success of mental tests is amazing even 
to the point of being alarming, it has been said. 
Certainly tests have gained extraordinary accept- 
ance. As Spearman.(8) has said, beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt tests do proffer such a potent aid 
to life that their renunciation would be suicidal 
today. On the other hand, the very fact of their 
potency should be a warning to handle them with 
circumspection. 

In seeking top-level students the programs thus 
make use of tests, and in doing so such programs 
may take on certain elements of a contest. They 
become large-scale competitions with prizes—large 
or small, many or few—as the goal. 

There are some objections to this contest element 
with its attendant publicity. It should be recognized, 
however, that the spirit of competition is not some- 
thing to be deplored or limited to the athletic fields. 
Within the limits of fair play, high schools could 
well vie with one another in the stimulation and 
development of their most able students. Local 
recognition of, and enthusiasm for, the hometown 
student of exceptional promise can be a desirable 
thing and an element of great influence. 

The contest of national scope must contend with 
certain public attitudes. For one thing, the public 
tends to want a winner—one top person. It is 
difficult to gain popular understanding for the fact 
that exceptional ability is not a unitary trait. One 
may be exceptional in many ways. Even if we 
limit ability to the intellectual area there are still 
many varieties, and one is not necessarily better 
than another even if some types are more difficult 
to measure than others. 


Furthermore, while we must defend our tests 
and measurements, we must also admit that we 
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cannot differentiate among the very top level with 
our devices suited to mass testing at a relatively 
inexpensive level. The public tends to believe the 
tests are perfect or worthless. Because a foot ruler 
is not good for measuring hundredths of an inch 
is no reason not to use it to measure quarter inches, 

Intellectual ability is complex. In our national 
programs, sufficient recognition is not given to this 
fact. Our programs tend to oversimplify. To a 
certain extent this simplification may be necessary. 
Because our national programs must be limited to 
relatively cheap devices should not lessen work on 
better individual measures of important charac- 


teristics. 


A National Program 


Recognizing the need for an organization to 
conduct a nationwide search for exceptional students 
and a coordinated scholarship program, the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1955. It is an independent nonprofit 
corporation whose sole purpose is to devise and 
administer a scholarship program, with the highest 
educational standards, directed toward locating the 
high school seniors of the country who can profit 
most from a college education. A further purpose 
is to provide a mechanism to assist business cor- 
porations and other organizations in their support 
of higher ‘education through scholarships. 

All secondary schools in the country—public, 
private, and parochial—are invited to participate 
in each annual program. It is hoped that able 
students generally, including those in the earlier 
years of the secondary school, will be encouraged 
by this program to consider the values and oppor- 
tunities of a college education. 

The basic features of the program are: 

1. Selection is based on merit. It is intended to 
be an honor to win a Merit Award and no student 
shall be deprived of this honor because of the fi- 
nancial status of the family. Merit is determined 
by a nationwide relatively inexpensive screening 
test. The highest scorers in each state, proportional 
to population, are asked to take the supervised 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the CEEB. Then school 
records and personal information are obtained. 
Finally a selection committee of experienced per- 
sons examines the records and makes the final se- 
lections. All scholarships are for four years. 

2. The stipend accompanying the scholarship is 
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based on need. By basing stipend on need, all 
scholarship money can be more effectively used 
and can cover more able students. It is emphasized 
that the NMSC Program is not a prize contest, a 
give-away program, or a bonus for brains. It is 
a serious program directed toward helping, only 
to the extent needed, the most able youth it can dis- 
cover so they can obtain the quality education their 
ability deserves. If the NMSC Program can help 
in setting a pattern of basing stipend on need, it 
will help all colleges, it will change the present atti- 
tude of parents, and it will improve the situation re- 
cently described as the “scholarship racket.” 

3. The student selects his own college and his 
own course of study. The program is not designed 
to subsidize any college, group of colleges, or field 
of study. The freedom allowed the student, while 
desirable, assumes that the student has the knowl- 
edge of his own abilities and interests, of the field 
in which he wants to study, and of the colleges. 
While this is a very questionable assumption, no 
other plan appears as justifiable. 

4. All selections are made on a state basis. This 
method takes into account the differences in edu- 
cational standards among our states, the fact that 
our tests at this age level are influenced by edu- 
cational background, and prevents certain regional 
factors from coming into play. Any national pro- 
gram of large scale probably should take the state, 
our educational unit, as the basis for national se- 
lections. 

5. Wherever possible the NMSC Program uses 
existing facilities and thus attempts to avoid waste- 
ful and needless duplication. As examples, in the 
second selection program the Scholarship Qualify- 
ing Test was used. This test of the College Board, 
created and underwritten with the cooperation of 
NMSC and conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service, is available for use by any scholarship 
group. The NMSC pays for the testing of the top 
five percent in each participating high school and 
makes the results available to others under certain 
conditions. The College Scholarship Service is 
used for making the estimation of financial need. 
Thus the financial information supplied by the 
parents for one or several colleges also serves the 
NMSC. Finally, a list is published of high quality 
students with addresses and field of interest and 
made available without charge to the colleges and 
other groups interested in helping able students. 
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A desirable objective is the standardization of 
application and school recommendation forms so 
that a single set could be used by various scholar- 
ship groups. This would reduce confusion caused 
by the multiplicity of scholarships and lessen the 
burden on school administrators. 


6. The NMSC Program is open-ended. Industry is 
invited to participate and given the opportunity to 
have their own programs with their identity main- 
tained handled without charge. Their programs 
must, of course, conform to NMSC standards and 
utilize its selection methods. In the first annual 
program, 23 business corporations, including the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation, offered scholarships 
through NMSC facilities. A total of 556 four-year 
college scholarships were awarded. Of this num- 
ber, 195 were sponsored by business corporations, 
195 provided by matching funds available to 
NMSC, and 166 supported by the sustaining pro- 
gram which has been underwritten for a 10-year 
period. The average scholarship stipend for the 
year was $030, with a third of the winners able to 
attend the college of their choice with a minimum 
grant of $100 (half of these requested an honorary 
award) and a quarter of the winners receiving 


$1000 or more. 


7. An important feature of the program is that 
each scholarship carries with it a grant to the college. 
For private colleges this grant is unrestricted, and 
for public institutions it is given to provide addi- 
tional scholarships. The average grant to private col- 
leges is $553 a year, or $2212 for the four-year 
period. This grant is made in an effort to help pay 
the complete cost of education of the student. 

8. The long range purpose of such a program is 
two-fold. First, to provide a convenient device for 
corporations to offer scholarship programs without 
causing needless duplication, competition, and con- 
fusion, but on the contrary to offer soundly con- 
ceived programs carefully coordinated with other 
programs. The second purpose is to direct wide- 


spread attention to able students, to elevate scholar- 
ships, to make high ability recognized as an attri- 


bute worth developing. 


General Comments 
Scholarship programs and searches for students 
of great promise will probably grow in the near fu- 


(Continued on page 266) 
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ic HAS been said over and over again that the im- 
mediate need for special education personnel in 
the United States is in the following areas: 


a. To teach and guide exceptional children and 
youth 

b. To administer and supervise the program 

c. To provide leadership by service in state de- 
partments of education 

d. To conduct programs of special education in 
colleges and universities preparing person- 
nel to work with the exceptional individuals. 


Many colleges and universities realized the above 
needs and formulated courses of study for training 
personnel. 

Teachers College of Columbia University started 
this work as early as 1884 when its parent organiza- 
tion, the Industrial Education Association in New 
York City, acted as a consultant for various institu- 
tions which took care of the exceptional. From that 
time until the establishment of a separate Depart- 
ment of Special Education in 1936, there was a 


@ |. IGNACY GOLDBERG is educational consult- 
ant, National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., 
99 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. This article is 
adapted from his Guide for Further Development of 
Special Education Programs at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the doctor of education de- 
gree, and was presented at the Minneapolis ICEC 


convention. 
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Profiles of Special Education Personnel 


An analysis of professional experiences of graduate degree holders 
from the Department of Special Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University—1936-1952 





1. IGNACY GOLDBERG 


gradual but constant growth in the development of 
courses and other offerings in training connected 
with various areas of special education. Since 1936, 
the Department has developed sequences of courses 
in various specialties which lead toward graduate 
degrees as well as meeting professional needs of 
many of its alumni. Between 1936 and 1952, 572 
persons, majoring in one of the many areas of spe- 
cial education, received a master of arts degree, a 
Teachers College professional diploma, a doctor of 
education degree, or a doctor of philosophy degree 
from Teachers College. 

A detailed analysis of data of all the degree hold- 
ers in 1936-52 gave us the following profiles of an 
“average candidate in the various areas of special 


education in Teachers College: 


1. Education of the Blind: The “average” candi- 
date for a master of arts degree is a woman, 
about 26 years old. Her home is somewhere in 
the Middle Atlantic region of the United States. 
She received her undergraduate training in one 
of the colleges or universities in this region. She 
had no teaching experience. She works for her 
degree on a full-time basis and, in addition to 
her theoretical courses, she is spending some 
time in student teaching and observation. 

2. Education of the Partially Sighted: The “aver- 
age” candidate is a woman about 30 years old. 
Her home is somewhere in the United States, 
but not in the Middle Atlantic region. She re- 
ceived her undergraduate training in one of the 
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colleges in the country but not in the Middle 
Atlantic region. She had teaching experience in 
regular classes. She works for her degree during 
summer sessions only, and has no practice teach- 
ing or observation while in training. 

Education of the Deaf: The “average” candidate 
is a woman about 23. She comes from New 
York City area with a Bachelor of Art or Bache- 
lor of Science degree from one of the colleges in 
the metropolitan area. She has no teaching ex- 
perience whatsoever, does her work on a full- 
time basis in the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
As a “trainee” she has experience in student 
teaching and observation in the school. 
Education of the Hard of Hearing: The “aver- 
age” candidate is a woman about 27 years old. 
She comes from the Middle Atlantic area, with 
some teaching experience. She studies on a part- 
time basis, but participates in student teaching 
activities in this area. 

Education of the Motor Handicapped: The “av- 
erage” candidate is a woman about 31 years, old, 
who comes to the Department with teaching ex- 
perience in regular classes. She prepares herself 
for her degree on a part-time basis in her chosen 
field. 

. Education of the Mentally Retarded: An “aver- 
age” candidate is a woman of about 31 years of 
age. Her home is New York City. She received 
her undergraduate training in one of the colleges 
of the metropolitan area, and before entering 
this area has had experience in teaching regular 
classes. She studies for her degree on a part-time 
basis, and has no student teaching or observa- 
tion in her curriculum. 

Guidance and Personnel Work with the Hand- 
icapped: An “average” candidate is a woman of 
about 31 years of age. She may have some teach- 
ing experience. She may work for her degree on 
a full-time basis. No practice teaching and/or 
observation is included in her program of study. 
Teachers College Professional Diploma Holder 
in the Field of Special Education: The “average” 
one is a woman about 35 years old with teaching 
experience of about seven years in regular 
classes. She studied for her degree on a part-time 


basis, mostly during regular sessions, for about 


four years. 


. Doctor’s Degree Holder in Special Educcu sn: 
The “average” one is a man of about 57 years 
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of age, having about 8.7 years teaching experi- 
ence. He studies on a full-time basis and receives 
his doctoral degree after about 4 years from the 
time of starting work on it. 


Professional Status 


In order to find out the present professional 
status of the alumni, as well as their ideas and sug- 
gestions regarding further development of the De- 
partment, a questionnaire was sent to all of the 572 
degree holders. Some of the questions contained 
in the questionnaire are as follows: 


1. What is the nature of your present duties? 

2. What portion of your total working time do you 
devote at present to special education? 

3. Have you taken any additional graduate work 
since leaving Teachers College? 

. If you had the opportunity to choose, what is 
the next highest position in the field of special 
education to which you could advance? 

. Would you need further professional education 
to qualify? 

. What suggestions do you wish to make regard- 
ing the future development of Special Education 
Department at Teachers College 


A grand total of 298 replies (or about 52 per- 
cent) were received. Eleven replies were from 
Teachers College professional diploma holders; 
nine from doctor’s degree holders; and 278 from 
master of arts degree holders. 

It was found that about 30 percent of the re- 
spondents left the field of education altogether. 

Those 190 alumni who remained in this field, 
working either full-time or part-time, were dis- 
tributed in various areas of Special Education in 


1952, as follows: 


10 persons in the area of the blind 

15 persons in the area of the partially 
sighted 

61 persons in the area of the deaf 

12 persons in the area of the hard of 
hearing 

24 persons in the area of the motor 

handicapped 

persons in the area of the mentally 

retarded 

persons in the area of speech 

person in the area of the socially handi- 


capped 
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10 persons in the area of the administra- 
tion of special education 

4 persons in the area of the guidance 
of the handicapped 

The overwhelming majority of the alumni oc- 
cupied positions connected with school systems, 
either public or private. Five percent were con- 
nected with teacher training institutions and four 
percent worked in agencies. 

Sixty-three percent of those who replied were 
classroom teachers. Those who reported to occupy 
administrative or supervisory positions either in 
school systems or in agencies, comprised 22 per- 
cent of the total group of respondents. -Various 
therapists in school systems and in agencies totaled 
10 percent. Fifty-nine percent of the respondents 
took some graduate work after leaving Teachers 
College. Forty-one percent did not take any. 

One hundred and fifty-six people answered the 
questions: “If you had the opportunity to choose, 
what is the next highest position in the field of 
special education to which you could advance?” 
and “Would you need further professional educa- 
tion to qualify?” The largest number (45 percent) 


indicated supervisory positions in various areas of 























special education in school systems as well as 
in agencies. The next most frequent choice was 
“principal of special school” (13 percent) and 
“university teaching” (13 percent). 









Suggested Improvements 
The following were the courses of study men- 
tioned most often which might prepare them for 
the above-stated positions: 
Administration and supervision 


Psychology 
Special education (other than in their par- 
ticular areas of specialization) 









Tests and measurements 

Research methods 

Refresher courses in special education 

Curriculum 

Psychology of various types of the excep- 

tional 
It is quite significant that about 10 percent of 

the respondents mentioned that they would need doc- 
toral degrees in preparation for advanced positions 








in special education. 
The questionnaire also included space for sug- 


gestions regarding future development of the Spe- 
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cial Education Department at Teachers College. | 
will repeat some of them as it is believed that the 
recommendations of those who had received train- 
ing in Special Education and had put it to the test in 
actual work situations for periods ranging from 
one to 15 years will help in further discussion. 
Out of the total of 339 concrete recommenda- 
tions, there were 270 recommendations pertaining 
to the actual “curriculum” in the university course 
offering. Some of them are as follows: 


1. Practical experience for students should be 
increased 
2. Teachers should be trained to understand 
children as well as handicaps 
3. Needs of the field should be surveyed and 
students trained accordingly 
4. More psychology of specific handicaps should 
be given 
. Special education philosophy should be in- 
troduced into existing courses in general 
education 
6. Students should be trained only for existing 
vacancies in the field 
. Course in setting up a new special class in 
a school system should be introduced 
8. Course in curriculum planning for the handi- 
capped should be introduced 
9. Courses in methods of teaching subject matter 
to exceptional youth in junior high school 


on 


~] 


or high school 

10. Courses in guidance for the exceptional 

11. Course to acquaint students with existing 
community resources 

12. Courses in tests, measurements, and projec- 
tive techniques for the handicapped 

13. Courses pertaining to mental hygiene of the 
handicapped 

14. Courses in speech correction to be required 
of all majors in special education 

15. Include courses in relaxation 

16. Courses in counseling parents, including de- 
velopment of parent organizations 

17. Courses in administration and supervision of 
special education 

18. Courses in methods of college teaching 

19. Courses in principles and methods of teach- 
ing the deaf 

20. Methods in teaching pre-school deaf child 


(Continued on page 265) 
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Introduction 


This general information on color blindness may 
help you to better understand your color blind 


students. The detailed instructions on administration 
and interpretation of color perception tests given in 
this article can serve as a valuable working tool for 


any testing program. 


HEN a group of teachers and school adminis- 

trators met in New York last summer, they 
were asked whether they ever tested their school 
children for color blindness. They replied, “Why 
I hadn’t even thought of it” .. . “No one ever 
. . “This is the first time 
I've ever seen these tests” . . . “I didn’t know it 
was so easy to give the tests.” Upon query, they 
certainly recognized the importance of normal color 
perception for elementary course work, for educa- 


mentioned it before” . 


” 


GEORGE A. PETERS is a consulting psychologist in 
Newark, New Jersey. He has served as a psycholo- 
gist with the Federal Government and was formerly 
senior psychologist of the Alcoholism Study Unit 
at the Philadelphia General Hospital. He has pub- 
lished a number of research reports dealing with 
color vision, testing, psychotherapy, alcoholism, and 
human engineering. 
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tional and vocational planning, and as a vital per- 
ceptual skill for the child in his adjustment to the 
world about him. Why, then, has there been such 
little demand for color vision testing in the field 
of education as compared to ophthalmology, psy- 
chology, optometry, vocational guidance, and per- 
sonnel selection? Apparently, there is some un- 
certainty as to just what color blindness is, whether 
classroom teachers could or should administer color 
vision tests, and what could be done with those 
children actually found to be color blind. The pur- 
pose of this article is to present such information 
in a practical and useful manner for the educator. 


What Is It? 


All too frequently, teachers believe that the term 
color blindness indicates either a complete lack of 
color vision or the inability to perceive such colors 
as red or green. Now the student who can see only 
black and white and gray is rare indeed. What is 
commonly called color blindness is a result of a di- 
minished sensitivity to certain portions of the spec- 
trum. For illustrative purposes, you might imagine 
that a mixture of 50 percent red and 50 percent 
yellow would appear to some color blind individ- 
uals as consisting of only 25 percent red and 75 
percent yellow. That is, the color confusions and 
difficulties in color matching, mixing, and naming, 
which are so characteristic of the color blind, re- 
sult from perceiving combinations of colors in pro- 
portions which are different from the way they are 
seen by the majority of individuals. Some time ago 
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it was suggested that the term color weakness be 
used for the common types of anomalies in color 
sensitivity, but the term color blindness has per- 
sisted. This, despite the fact that these individuals 
actually can see all of the primary colors. Certainly, 
the use of the term color weakness would have less 
emotional impact upon a child than if he were 


bluntly labeled color blind. 


Why Use Special Tests? 

There are many educators who feel that they can 
easily determine whether someone is color blind 
merely by asking them to name the color of a wall, 
some piece of office equipment, or an article of 
clothing. True, this may work with some of the color 
blind but it will misclassify some normal individuals 
who are merely “color ignorant” or just shy and 
hesitant. Thus, some one with normal color vision 
may be thought to be color blind while someone 
who actually is color blind may pass this informal 
test by relying upon perceptual cues habitually used 
to overcome this handicap. Even if a true color 
blind individual is detected by such an informal 
procedure, how could it be used to estimate the de- 
gree of color blindness or to determine the educa- 
tional and vocational handicap it represents? Cer- 
tainly, the modern educator would hardly attempt 
to get a valid and reliable estimate of intelligence 
by simply asking a few questions of a student in 
an informal setting. Rather, he would use a standard 
test, properly administered, which had standards 
or norms with which he could compare the student’s 
performance. So too, modern tests of color vision 
should be employed to assess normal or defective 
color vision in students. 

Testing for color blindness should be in the na- 
ture of a routine screening program. For every 
student should be screened for color blindness early 
in his school career. A notation concerning the 
students’ ability to perceive colors should be placed 
on his individual records. Now this may sound too 
much like an ideal or overly ambitious project until 
the following facts are examined. With a modern 
test for color blindness, any classroom teacher may 
test and evaluate an entire class in less than a half 
hour (the average time required for each pupil 
is less than one minute). It is relatively inexpen- 
sive and may be used many thousands of times over 
a period of years, thus reducing its cost to but a 
cent or two per student. Individual test record forms 
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are not necessary although they may be used if de- 
sired. Specialized or trained personnel are not es- 
sential for administration and interpretation al- 
though, of course, any test instrument is improved 
by the use of professionally trained personnel. In 
other words, it takes so little time, effort, or money 
that a routine screening program for the detection 
of color blindness is a realistic and practical ob- 


jective for every school. 


How to Administer the Test 


Although there are several different kinds of tests 
which have been employed to detect color blindness, 
such as color matching, color naming, color sorting, 
the arrangement of objects according to color pat- 
terns. Only one kind of test meets the requirements 
of a reliable, low cost, simply administered, easily 
interpreted test which is valid for the purposes in- 
tended and suitable for screening programs. This 
test is the pseudo-iso-chromatic plate test. A test 
of this sort merely requires the reading of various 
numbers or figures which appear among groups 
of colored dots. One test of this type is the Dvorine 
Pseudo Iso-Chromatic Plates (hereafter called the 
Dvorine color perception test) which is distributed 
by the Scientific Publishing Company, 2328 Eutaw 
Place, Baltimore 17, Md. at a cost of about $12. 
Because it has the most extensive published research 
data of the available tests, it will be used in this 
article to demonstrate how a typical test of this sort 
should be administered and interpreted. It should 
be emphasized, however, that there are several other 
good tests of this kind on the market today, for 
example, the Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates for Testing 
Color Perception (18 Plate Selection) and _ the 
H-R-R_ Pseudoisochromatic Plates (both of which 
are available from the American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass.) , the Freeman Illuminant-Stable 
Color Vision Test, and various editions of the well 
known Ishihara test. 

The Dvorine color perception test is administered 
simply by asking a student to “read the numbers,” 
then turning each page until all 14 plates are read. 
Figure 1 (reproduced at top of this article) shows 
the first or demonstration plate. The correct re- 
sponse for the plate exposed in Figure ] is “48” 
which should be easily seen by everybody. Since 
failure on this plate can only be the result of pur- 
poseful failure or malingering, this demonstration 
plate is not counted in the final score. If a student 
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Table 1.——Degree of Color Blindness and the Handicap it Represents (Based upon the Dvorine color 
perception test, Second Edition) 


Degree of 
Color 
Blindness 


Error 
Score * 


0-2 Normal 
3-4 Borderline 3.0 


Expected 
Percentages { 


- 


Moderate 


Severe 


Educational and 
Vocational Handicap 


No difficulty in color discrimination. 

Questionable handicap. Review the plates to see if 
any learning or perceptual set takes place. Regard 
as indeterminate if obtained under non-standard 
illumination. 

A slight, but significant, educational and vocational 
handicap resulting from deviant perception of colors. 
A strong degree of color blindness which constitutes 
a very definite industrial, vocational, and educational 


handicap. 


* The error score is the total number of incorrect responses to the 14 plates of the Dvorine color perception test. An 
incorrect response includes failure to see any number on a plate, misreading one or both digits on a plate, or responses 
given after prodding or assistance by the test administrator (no help or assistance should be necessary if normal color vi- 


sion is present). 


+ What might be expected for males only in the general population. Color blindness among females is approximately 


one-tenth that found in males. 


This table is based upon a similar table first presented by the author in an article entitled, “A Color-Blindness Test 
for Use in Vocational Guidance,’ Personnel and Guidance Journal, May 1956. 


misreads or fails to see any number on only two of 
the 14 remaining plates, he is classified as having 
normal color vision (see Table 1). It is expected 
that even those with normal color vision may mis- 
read one or two plates and that is why all the 14 
plates must be used. It is incorrect test procedure 
to select just a few “good” plates for testing since 
there are several kinds of color perception defects 
any one of which may be able to pass the particular 
plates selected. For example, someone with a mod- 
erate degree of color blindness may read any seven 
plates while failing seven others. That is, different 
individuals with similar degrees of color blindness 
will fail different groups of plates. 

Not more than five seconds should be allowed 
for each plate. Delayed or hesitant responses or 
those perceived with great difficulty are usually 
indicative of color blindness. Allowing a longer time 
limit rarely results in any significant improvement 
in a student’s score. After completion of the test 
it may be desirable to review the plates in a leisurely 
fashion either to help convince the student that he 
actually does have a handicap or as a teaching aid 
in explaining the nature of color blindness to a 
student. 


The student should be seated at a table in such a 
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position that he is at about an arm’s length from 
the test booklet, that is, his eyes should be about 
30 inches from the surface of the test plate. The 
test booklet should be tipped back slightly so that it 
is perpendicular to the student’s line-of-sight. It is 
interesting that the color blind usually twist and 
turn in an attempt to view the plates at different 
angles. This search for extra perceptual cues is in- 
dicative of their behavior when they have to make 
routine color discriminations in everyday life. 
The lighting should be arranged so that there is 
no glare on the surface of the test plates. It should 
be well lighted (up to 60 foot candles if light is 
desirable) and the color of the light should ap- 
proximate the color of daylight. For example, the 
light from an incandescent lamp is too yellowish, the 
light from a fluorescent tube is somewhat better, and 
the blue-daylight bulb which can be purchased in a 
nearby store is a good approximation to the de- 
sired illumination. Of course, natural daylight may 
be secured merely by administering the test close 


to a large window on a clear bright day. 


Interpretation 


The error score (number of incorrect responses 
to the 14 test plates) will indicate the presence of 
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color blindness and the degree to which it is mani- 
fest (see table 1). The Dvorine color perception 
test also permits classification as to general type of 
color blindness (Protan, Deutan, etc.), however 
this is not of great importance since in a practical 
situation we are interested in whether or not an 
individual is color blind and, if so, the degree of 
handicap it represents. In the test booklet there is 
also a special demonstration plate and seven test 
plates for use with illiterates, preschool children, and 
those with language handicaps. A color wheel of 
dark and light tints is included in the test booklet 
for use as a color naming test, as an aid in ex- 
plaining the nature of color blindness, and for teach- 
ing purposes. 

The plates are designed so that they may be read 
without difficulty even by those with poor visual 
acuity. The presence of color blindness does not in- 
dicate any lack of clearness of seeing or of any other 
functional visual defect. Only in rare cases of pro- 
gressive organic disease of the eye is there any as- 
sociation between color blindness and such things as 
visual acuity. Indeed, color blindness should be 
thought of as a separate defect, not related to in- 
telligence, personality, physical condition, scholastic 


potentiality, or diet. 


What to do About it 

In the process of screening and detecting hun- 
dreds of color blind individuals, the author has 
been constantly amazed to find that the color blind 
adult is characteristically overly sensitive in regard 
to this one defect. Such things as lowered visual 
acuity, heterophoria, poor stereopsis, and general 
physical defects are usually accepted by the individ- 
ual concerned without much ado. However, most 
color blind individuals greet a color perception test 
with much apprehension, quickly rationalize their 
failures, and frequently deny the validity of any 
such testing. Clearly, there is an emotional tone 
attached to the acceptance of such a defect. Upon 
further discussion with many of these individuals, 
they frequently revealed that they felt that their 
color difficulty was something to be hidden, that 
they sometimes felt ashamed of having such a de- 
fect, and that they occasionally had some fear of 
ridicule when they were younger. 


Perhaps such an unwholesome attitude toward 
this handicap has resulted from the attitudes and re- 
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actions of their parents, teachers, and peers. It 
might be argued that color blindness is first noticed 
during the early formative years of childhood. It 
is at a stage wherein there is a breaking away from 
the extreme dependancy upon home and parents 
and the establishment of new interpersonal relation- 
ships in the world away from home. Thus, the 
teacher may become an all important parent sub- 
stitute, ego-ideal, or object of identification. In such 
a situation, the revelation that the child “must be 
color blind” may be a source of tension and conflict 
for such remarks may be misconstrued as rejection 
or ridicule. Possibly, he may interpret his color 
perception difficulties as a defect which renders 
him less acceptable to his teacher. In this crucial 
period the child is trying to gain acceptance, on a 
basis of equality, with his playmates and school- 
mates. If he is unable to perceive certain color 
combinations in quite the same way as the rest of 
his playmates or schoolmates, it may be a source of 
anxiety. Perhaps this type of logic emphasizes per- 
sonality factors far too much. But it does indicate 
that the revelation and interpretation of such a 
defect should be done with great caution and in 
accordance with usual mental hygiene principles. 
It might be wise to replace the term, color blindness, 
with some other less ego-damaging phrase. While 
this might prove helpful in explaining the hand- 
icap to concerned parents, full and accurate infor- 
mation on the nature of color blindness and the 
educational and vocational handicap it represents 
must eventually be provided for student and parents. 
This should be done prior to any extensive plan- 
ning for advanced technical training and before 
firm vocational decisions are made. For example, a 
color blind student should not plan on entering the 
Navy, becoming a pilot in the Air Force, or attempt 
to do interior decorating. True, some of the world’s 
greatest painters were color blind, but the obstacles 
in such a field are very great for someone with such 
a handicap. Vocational counseling is certainly in- 
dicated if a color blind student plans to become a 
chemist, enter the field of electronics where electri- 
cal components are color coded, become a television 
repairman when there is a transition toward color 
television sets, or if he has interests in fashion de- 
sign. Accurate and complete knowledge about his 
defect combined with appropriate vocational guid- 
ance is essential in selecting occupations if the color 
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blind student is to avoid costly errors in his future 
plans. 

At this point, it might be wise to point out that, 
so far as is known today, color blindness is a perma- 
nent thing. Attempts to train the color blind to im- 
prove their perception of colors or the use of special 
vitamins and drugs have met with very little suc- 
cess. Retesting a student, therefore, will not signifi- 
cantly improve his score. He may learn to memorize 
some of the responses although this can usually be 
detected by the examiner. In the classroom, the 
teacher should accept the color blind student as 
unique and should not attempt to isolate nor give 
excess attention to him. If he works with colors, he 
will have better success by confining his activities 
to the primary colors rather than get hopelessly en- 
tangled in tints, shades, mixtures, and other varia- 
tions, which are beyond his capacity. He, of course, 
can become just as proficient in certain aspects of 
dealing with colors as the normal student. Thus, he 
can achieve successes and receive approval, recog- 
nition, and acceptance in place of the detrimental 
effects which might accrue if he were denied the 
opportunity to participate as a member of a group 
in certain classroom activities or if he were forced 


beyond his inherent abilities. 


Summary 

Color blindness is a handicap which is frequently 
overlooked in modern education. The neglect of this 
visual defect may have resulted from lack of knowl- 
edge as to what color blindness actually is, how to 
test for it, its importance to the growing child, or 
what can be done about it. This article provides 
sufficient basic information on color blindness to 
enable the educator to initiate a suitable program- 
of-action for the detection and improved education 


of those so handicapped. 


Good standard color perception tests are now 
available for routine screening programs in the 
field of education. They are not only valid, reliable, 
and of low cost, but simple to administer and easy 


to interpret. For example, a classroom teacher may 
test 25 to 30 students in less than a half-hour. About 
two or three of those students may be found to have 
defective color vision. After estimating the degree 
of color blindness and the educational and voca- 
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Help. Improve Testing 


You may help to improve the usefulness of color 
perception tests in education by assisting in a large 
scale standardization data research project currently 
underway. 


Simply keep a record when you administer a color 
perception test to your students. Indicate the total 
number of children tested, the number found to be 
color blind (if possible by degree and type), their 
average age and school grade, sex, the lighting used, 
and any other pertinent information you desire to 
include. Be sure to include the name and edition 
of the color perception test used. General remarks 
would be welcome on such subjects as your ex- 
periences in adjusting or revising the curriculum 
for color blind students, educational problems _ pre- 
sented by the color blind, parental reactions to color 
blindness in their children, the students reaction or 
knowledge of his defect, and possible concomitant 
socialization problems. 

Please send this information to: Color Perception 
Standardization Data Project, c/o George Peters, 65 
Manor Drive, Newark 6, New Jersey. 


tional handicap it represents, the teacher may take 
steps to modify the work given to those students and 
help prevent or relieve some of the socialization 
difficulties which may accompany such a defect. 
Appropriate vocational guidance cannot be given 
without consideration of the handicap and its sig- 
nificance in educational planning should be em- 
phasized. In conclusion, the techniques for dealing 
with this handicap are known and the educator now 
has the opportunity to apply this knowledge to im- 
prove the education of those children so hand- 


icapped. 


The author wishes to acknowledge his grati- 
tude to Emmett A. Betts, director of the Betts 
Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. for his co- 
operation and assistance during the early re- 
search investigations concerning the nature 


and detection of defective color vision. 
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re and school administrators who are con- 
cerned with bringing the best of community serv- 
ices to exceptional children are vitally interested in 
providing a sound educational program for those 
children of school age who are confined to their 
homes. School officials who carry on this program 
of home instruction wish to know what other school 
systems in the country are currently doing for those 
children who, for a variety of reasons, cannot attend 
school. 

The above thoughts can best sum up the senti- 
ments of officials from 250 cities, all over the United 
States, who responded in September, 1956, to a sur- 
vey designed to make known the current practices 
and facilities for pupils on home instruction. 


Prior Studies 

Studies in this field have usually been concen- 
trated on the practices of larger cities or those 
states with well organized programs already func- 
tioning. 

A study by Birch (1) in 1949, of 15 of the most 
populous districts in Pennsylvania, revealed much 
variation in the number of children per 1000 en- 
rollment receiving home instruction. Personnel prac- 
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tices in regard to home instruction teachers also 
showed variation. 

Towne (2) in 1944 analyzed the responses of 25 
large cities with respect to admission practices, 
visitations by the home teacher, and required stand- 
ards of pupil achievement. It is heartening to note 
that six of the large cities which then reported no 
such program in operation, now offer home instruc- 
tion. They are: Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IIL; 
Denver, Colo.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Peckenpaugh (3) surveyed home-tutoring serv- 
ices in 1951 of 202 cities in the country with popu- 
lations of at least 50,000. His findings reveal that: 

1. larger cities have offered home teaching longer 
than smaller ones; 

2. over 60 percent of all school systems paid their 
tutors on a regular pay scale; 

3. several cities planned to extend their services 
for homebound children; 

4. some cities recognized emotional disturbance 
as a category for admission to the home instruction 


program. 


In 1955, the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare published the results of a govern- 
mental study of programs for homebound hand- 
icapped individuals (4). While dealing mainly with 
the adult population, the study showed that there 
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were over 13,000 pupils who were on the registers 
of the following eight states with “good” programs: 
Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Virginia. These 
figures are totals and do not reflect average enroll- 
ments. The government estimates that one per 1000 
enrolled public school pupils may be receiving 
home instruction. 


The Study 


The author sent a questionnaire to school systems 
listed in the Biennial Survey of Education (5) as 
providing services to crippled children. An indica- 
tion that small cities or school districts responded 
in this survey is seen by examining the population 


of the following: 


POPULA- 
CITY TION 
Garrison, N. Dak. 1,890 
Bicknell, Ind. ............... 4,572 
Rockville, Md. 6,934, 
Concord, Calif. ........ 6,953 
El Segundo, Calif. 8,011 


Over 84 percent of the 250 participating cities 
and school districts have publicly supported pro- 
grams of home instruction as of September, 1956. 
This figure compares very favorably with the Indi- 
ana (3) survey, where it was found that 83 percent 
of the cities above 50,000 population had programs 
of home instruction in 1951. 

The states of Idaho and Mississippi do not have 
specific references to this type of instruction in their 
state school laws; a bill for such instruction was 
under consideration in Missouri in 1956, and in 
Alabama, five cities with a combined population of 
over 500,000 do not have any program for home 
instruction. Information was received that Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was planning to curtail its home 
instruction program owing to an “austerity budget.” 


Intelligence Level 

A minimum. intelligence level is required to at- 
tend most schools, special or not, and it is no sur- 
prise that over 90 percent of the school systems 
responding to this survey require a minimum psy- 
chological score for admission to their program of 
home teaching. Those systems which do not specify 
an IQ limit, require an ability to profit from home 
instruction as a factor in continued instruction. The 
table below indicates that in most cities mentioned 
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an IQ of 75 as the score below which home teach- 
ing would not be provided. 


TABLE 1. ELIGIBILITY FOR HOME INSTRUCTION 
BASED ON INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Minimum IQ Percent of Cities 
75 31 
70 25 
55 12 
60 10 
65 7 
50 5 
80 5 


~ 
e 


All others 


Among the other scores were Van Dyke, Michi- 
gan, with 90 IQ and Atlanta, Georgia, with 40 IQ. 


Age Level 
The responding school systems indicated that the 
minimum age for admittance to elementary school 
varied from four to eight years. Pueblo, Colorado, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, have minimum ages 


of four years. 
TABLE 2. ELIGIBILITY FOR HOME INSTRUCTION 
BASED ON AGE (MINIMUM) 


Age Minimum Percent of Cities 


6 73 
fi 1] 
5 7 
8 ) 
5S 2 
4 1 


The maximum age for senior high school attend- 
ance varied from 17 to 26. Only in Michigan did 
the maximum age allowable for continued home 
instruction go beyond 21. 

The two most numerous inclusive age groups for 
attendance was six to 21 and six to 18. It would 
appear that most communities are liberal in their 
age allowances, enabling many handicapped young- 
sters to complete their high school career, much be- 
yond the customary terminal age of 18. 

These figures confirm a trend in special educa- 
tion for the extension of schooling time for hand- 
icapped children, by starting school at one to two 
years below the customary admission age of six, 
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and allowing the handicapped student two and 
three years additional during high school. 


TABLE 3. ELIGIBILITY FOR HOME INSTRUCTION 
BASED ON AGE (MAXIMUM) 
Age Minimum Percent of Cities 

21 48 

8 32 

20 10 

19 4.5 

17 3 

25 and 26 2.5 


Requirements Regarding Length of Disability 


Many pupils on home instruction are enrolled for 
varying periods of time. Accident cases, post-oper- 
ative cases, and short-term illnesses are among 
those conditions where recovery may be expected 
to take place within the school term. The respond- 
ing school districts and cities showed considerable 
variation in their expected absence requirements for 
admission to home instruction. An expected absence 
on the part of the pupil of four weeks was the figure 
most frequently cited, after which home teaching 
would be allowed. The following table reveals 
length of absence required for such service. 


TABLE 4. ELIGIBILITY FOR HOME INSTRUCTION 
BASED ON DURATION OF ABSENCE 
Absence in Weeks Percent of Cities 

4 28 
23 
18 
15 
18 7 
12 5 
Indefinite (long duration) 3 
Other 1 


Cities in Indiana and Ohio predominated with an 
absence requirement of 18 weeks or more for ad- 
mission to the home teaching program. 


Special Features 

A frequent, although not majority response indi- 
cated that the parent or another adult was required 
to be present in another part of the house while the 
homebound teacher was giving a lesson. Approxi- 
mately 47 percent of the cities indicated that this 
was a ruling. Several other cities mentioned the fact 
that although the parent was usually present, it was 
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required when “a male teacher instructs a female 
pupil.” 

Over one-third of the school systems stated that 
they either gave more lessons or increased the lesson 
time for those pupils who are in the grades above 
junior high school. 

A condition not generally thought of as the do- 
main of exceptional children is the ubiquitous prob- 
lem of unwed mothers of school age, cyesis. Over 
36 percent of the school systems stated that they 
were providing educational programs for these 
girls, usually at special “homes,” or would do so if 
the request was made. School systems with provi- 
sion for such programs are located in the larger 
cities of the nation. 

Many cities in expanding their home instruction 
program have added to their registers children with 
emotional problems. Over 45 percent of the school 
systems indicated that they were either teaching 
such children or were empowered to do so, should 
the situation arise. Admission to the home teaching 
program is usually based on the recommendation of 
the child’s psychiatrist and the approval of a guid- 
ance center in the school system. 

A newer development in home instruction is the 
provision by 10 percent of the school systems for 
summer instruction. Teachers are assigned during 
the vacation months to pupils who because of their 
age or other considerations should be promoted or 
should graduate at a certain time. Among the sys- 
tems providing such service are: San Francisco, 
San Diego, and Fresno County, Calif.; Anderson, 
Evansville, Gary, New Albany, Elkhart, and Terre 
Haute, Ind.: Rockford, IIl.; Knoxville, Iowa; 
Chicopee, Mass.; Royal Oak, Mich.; Marion, Ohio; 
Medford, Oreg.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Gonzales, Texas; 
Arlington and Roanoke, Va. 


Another administrative procedure reported shows 
that about 25 percent of the cities require a par- 
ental signature for each home teaching lesson; 
several require a statement once a month or once a 
term; and other school systems ask for parental 
evaluation of the program at the end of the school 
year. 

Many school systems provide additional teachers 
for certain of the high school subjects for those 
pupils who will benefit. About 23 percent of the 
cities supply a second teacher for a foreign language, 
advanced mathematics, art, and crafts. 
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A popular feature of home instruction is a device 
which enables a student confined to his home to 
listen to his classmates in school via a telephone 
connection. Approximately 63 percent of the re- 
sponding cities do not have this service. Of the 37 
percent who do, the following facts were brought 
out: it is used only in grades nine to 12; the tele- 
phone hook-up is used mainly for foreign languages: 
it is used with tuberculosis-sanitorium patients; it 
was less expensive than private tutoring; and one 


system planning to set up this communication this 


year as the sole type of home instruction. 

The use of radio and television to supplement 
home instruction is being used by 16 percent of the 
school systems with programs of home instruction. 
While this represents an improvement over compar- 
able figures for 1951, it would seem that more 
communities could take greater advantage of these 
media. One of the largest cities, currently offers 
one-and-a-half hours of daily radio instruction to 
homebound students on the high school level. Subj- 
ects such as English, science, and history are re- 
ceived by the students on FM radios over a radio 
station owned by the board of education. Another 
city takes advantage of the programs offered by 
the state university radio station for homebound 
pupils. 

Two school systems have informed the author 
that they are providing instruction on the junior 
college level for physically handicapped adolescents 
confined to their homes. Stockton, Calif., and Elgin, 
Ill., indicate junior college homebound programs 
in operation. 

One community in North Carolina which does 
not sponsor a paid program of home instruction 
avails itself of the use of student teachers, who visit 
three times a week at the homes of pupils. The test- 
ing and evaluation program is carried on by stu- 
dent teachers from a college. Altho no city re- 
ported a shortage of home instruction teachers, 
this might be one method of inducing prospective 
teachers to enter the field of special education. 

Several cities have published small handbooks 
or guides to parents of homebound pupils. These 
relate the services the community can extend; the 
procedures to be followed for long or short term 
conditions; how to secure books, audio-visuaj ma- 
terials, art supplies from the school or local library; 
and the preparations necessary for the home-instruc- 
tion teacher. A brochure published by Peoria, IIL., 
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effectively sums up the last point by informing the 
parent that it is advisable to provide: “A quiet, 
private place, free from distractions; a writing 
board or breakfast tray; a back rest if the child 
must remain in bed during instruction; adequate 
light over the left shoulder; a table or shelves for 
food supplies; a small blackboard if possible and 
well-sharpened pencils, a box of crayons, scissors, 
paste, and any other supplies recommended by the 
home instructor.” 

Appleton, Wis., in the publication, “Homebound 
Policy for Parents,” takes a similar position and in 
addition expresses a sentiment which many home 
teachers have felt, namely, that: “The homebound 


3 ake 


instructor should not be expected to answer the 


instructor is a teacher, not a baby-sitter . 


phone, door bell, or perform other household du- 
ties during this time.” 

From an administrative point of view, rules and 
regulations such as the above serve to increase the 
dignity of the visiting teacher and increase the 
efficiency of instruction. 


Personnel Policies 
In general, cities with over 1,000,000 population 
have a staff of regularly employed, full-time teach- 
ers. Conditions in other cities show great variation. 
Birch (1) found that in Pennsylvania, five types of 


personnel practices occur: 


1. employment of substitute teachers, part or 
full-time 

employment only of full-time teachers 

employment of regular full-time teachers in 

home instruction and the hiring of regular 
classroom teachers for part-time assignments, 
evenings, and Saturdays 

employment of substitute teachers, part- or 

full-time, and the hiring of regular classroom 

teachers, as above, and 

employment of full-time regular teachers 
whose sole assignment is homebound teach- 
ing and also the employment of part-time 
teachers by the hour. 

Of cities having home-instruction programs in 
1956, 48 percent had at least one full-time teacher 
on a regular basis. In communities below 1,000,000 
population, 26.3 percent of all homebound teachers 
are hired on a regular basis. This ratio of approxi- 
mately one full-time home teacher to three part- 
time, or hourly teachers, makes a comparison of 
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regular classroom 









employment conditions with 
teachers more difficult. 





Two questions were asked of the responding 
cities, in connection with hours of work and inclu- 
sion of travel time for home instruction teachers: 






1. Do regular teachers on home instruction work 





more hours than regular classroom teachers? 
2. Is travel time from one pupil to another in- 
cluded in the calculation of the total working 
time of regular home instruction teachers? 









The answers received indicated that over 79 per- 





cent answered in the negative to the first question, 
namely, that home teachers do not work any longer 
than other classroom teachers. More than 59 per- 







cent of the school systems replied that travel time 
between pupils is included as part of the normal 






working day. 





However, four different combinations of answers 





were evident from the responding school systems, 





none of which commanded a majority of the total 






answers. The following information should prove 





of interest to special education teachers and ad- 






ministrative officials of public school systems. 






Approximately 48 percent of the school systems 





stated that their regular home instruction teachers 





do not work more hours than classroom teachers, 






and that travel time is included in the calculation 





of the total working time of homebound teachers. 
Over 31 percent stated that home teachers do not 


work longer than classroom teachers, but that travel 







time is not considered as part of the working day, 





and is therefore done on the time of the home 





teacher. 
About 11 percent of the school systems answered 
both questions in the affirmative. This would in- 








dicate that their homebound personnel work longer 





than classroom teachers, and include travel time 







as part of the working day of a home teacher. 





The remaining 10 percent answered the first 





question in the affirmative and the second in the 





negative, namely, that home teachers work longer 





than classroom teachers and their travel time is 





not considered as part of the working day. 





Minimum Number of Visits 





Information concerning the minimum number of 





visits that a pupil receives per week while on home 





instruction was obtained from over 200 cities. The 
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range was from one to five times per week. Several 
cities reported that there were no rules concerning 
minimum visits. The table below reveals that the 
mode was two visits, with almost one-half of the 
cities indicating this number. 


TABLE 5. MINIMUM NUMBER OF VISITS PER WEEK 


Number Percent of cities 
2 47 
5 21.5 
3 19 
] 9 
No minimum 2 
4 ES 


Minimum Number of Instruction Hours 

The range in the minimum number of hours of 
instruction for homebound students showed great 
variation. The accompanying table indicates that 
school systems reported anywhere from one to 
seven-and-a-half hours per week, as the minimum 
instructional time allowed. Two cities in Illinois, 
for example, give their homebound pupils five 
visits per week, each visit lasting from one-and-a- 
quarter to one-and-a-half hours. A small city in 
Texas offered home instruction three times per 
week, each lesson being two hours. In addition, 
different minimums based on the three levels of 
school were reported. For example, a student in 
senior high school would receive at least four hours 
per week; in junior high school, two hours per 
week; and in elementary school from one to one- 
and-a-half hours per week. 


TABLE 6. MINIMUM NUMBER OF HOURS OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR PUPILS PER WEEK 


Number Percent of Cities 
5 32 
2 26 
3 25 
] 6 
4 aD 
15 3 
oe Zio 
6 to 7.5 2 


The author is indebted to the administrative of- 
ficials of the various cities and school districts 
for the time devoted to completing the rather de- 
tailed questionnaire. The trends indicated by the 


(Continued on page 266) 
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Introduction 


aE Nordic countries, especially Norway, have 

had a long and interesting tradition in the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. Norwegian history 
concerning the care and training of the mentally 
handicapped reveals a humane, training-oriented 
approach setting the pace for others to follow. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to provide a 
broad overview of the care and training for the 
mentally handicapped in Norway. This may be of 
interest to workers in other countries concerned, 
especially those interested in comparative special 
education. 

There are a wide variety of conditions that have 
implications for the kinds of special services which 
have evolved up to the present. Norway is a rugged, 
mountainous country with long, narrow fjords 
cutting across the country. The sea strongly influ- 
ences the life of the people. Only a small percentage 
of the land is agriculturally productive. The popu- 
lation is a littlke more than three million persons 
who struggle valiantly against powerful forces of 
nature to provide a charming existence in one of 
the most picturesque parts of Europe. Most people 
live in agricultural settings, and the cities are small 
except for the major cities of Bergen and Oslo. 
These cities have become well-developed urban 
centers and in the post-war years have taken all the 
characteristics of big city life with the hustle and 
bustle of commerce and industry. 

@ BIRGER HEIBERG ANDERSEN is the superin- 
tendent of the Eiklund Skole near Bergen, Norway. 

@ GODFREY D. STEVENS is assistant director of 
the Mental Retardation Project, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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Climatically, Norway is a country of considerable 
extremes, and contrary to the popular belief, the 
“land of the midnight sun,” with its long, dark 
winters is found only in northern Norway. In the 
south the climate is somewhat milder, the spring 
and winters being wet with a short, hot, dry sum- 
mer in the inland, more humid and temperate along 


the coast. 


Culturally, the country is colorfully varied. The 
customs and language dialects differ from district 
to district with wide variations. 


One can see that the varying conditions of rural 


isolation, rugged mountainous terrain, several cul- 
tures, and language barriers, and an ever-growing 
population in a country making its living on only 
a small portion of the land creates problems which 
will have direct bearing on the development of pro- 
grams of education in general and differential edu- 
cation for the handicapped. 

Norway showed its initial interest in the hand- 
icapped by Public 
School for the Deaf in 1825. Oslo created a school 


establishing the Trondheim 


for the deaf in 1848. Interest in the educational 
problems of the blind was apparent when a school, 
Christiania Blindeinstitut, was established in 1861. 
A few years later, in 1867, Torshov School, the first 
private special school for children with low intelli- 
gence was founded. It is interesting to note that 
the early pioneers, J. A. Lippestad and H. Hansen, 
were teachers of the deaf. Torshov School was 
later taken over by the state in 1892. In 1882, 
Kiklund School (Oak Grove) was founded by 
Jacob Saethre near Bergen. 


Legislative History 


As early as 1881, an Act of Compulsory Educa- 
tion for the Deaf, Blind, and Backward was passed 
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by the Storting (parliament). This act was used 
primarily to provide the means by which the gov- 
ernment could take over existing private schools 
and institutions. Many of these schools were ex- 
periencing considerable financial difficulty, and the 
interest of the state tended to strengthen educa- 
tional services to the handicapped. 

In 1897, in conformity with the law, a director of 
Schools for the Abnormal was appointed. This 
functionary was an official in the Ministry of 
Church and Education. The law of 1881 was re- 
vised in 1915 and given an appendix concerning 
institutions for low-grade, sub-normal children. 

The Ministry of Church and Education continued 
to administer all special schools and institutions for 
the mentally deficient until 1949 when the Storting 
passed a temporary law on homes for the mentally 
deficient. This law transferred to the Ministry of 
Social Welfare the administration of custodial in- 
stitutions for low-grade mentally deficient. Special 
schools continued to be administered by the Minis- 
try of Church and Education. 

In 1951, a new law dealing with special schools 
was passed by the Storting, providing for the edu- 
cation of the deaf, blind, backward (mentally re- 
tarded), maladjusted, and children with speech 
defects. The law is administered by the Directorate 
of Special Education. Under the law, it is intended 
that those children not likely to profit from the 
offerings of the regular schools shall make applica- 
tion for special educational services. 

In Norway there is a clear distinction between 
special education facilities for debiles who have 
IQ scores roughly between 50 to 75, and the auxil- 
iary or supplementary classes for children whose 
IQ scores range generally from 70 to 85. 

The state provides appropriate institutions or 
classes for the debiles. Local communities are re- 
quired to establish auxiliary classes as part of 
public school services. The law provides for some 
financial assistance. In the case of custodial institu- 
tions, costs are borne by the state, but each year 
the Storting stipulates the share of the costs to be 
borne by the county or municipality from which 
the child comes. 

The day school operated by the municipality or 
district is supported on the same basis as regular 
schools. Approximately 30 percent of costs are 
given to the cities while the impoverished rural 
districts may receive 70 percent of costs. 
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According to the Special School Act of November 
23, 1951, which is based upon the Law on Schools 
for Abnormal of 1881 (revised 1896 and 1916), a 
child is entitled to special education between the 
ages of eight and 21. The child is obliged to go to 
the special school when an assignment is made. 
However, if parents resist, the State Director of Spe- 
cial Education may permit the child to remain in 
his home district if adequate educational facilities 
are available. If educational facilities are undesira- 
ble, the permission will not be granted, and parents 
are obliged to accept placement. 


Organizational Characteristics 


As pointed out in the earlier sections on legisla- 
tive provisions, services to the mentally retarded 
are organized at the institutional level and the 
community level. 

The state (public welfare) maintains concern 
for the care and training of debiles (moron level 
of intelligence) in residential schools for the most 
part. Local communities provide for special educa- 
tion in public elementary schools. 

The entire program falls under the general super- 
vision of the Directorate of Special Education, who 
is responsible for the administration of the law. 
This dignitary is the primary authority for the 
administration of special schools. This Directorate 
coordinates and organizes all special education, in- 
cluding that for the deaf, blind, and maladjusted. 
This person is the chief administrative officer of all 
institutions and is the liaison with the State Minis- 
try of Education. The Directorate assists in the 
preparation of legislation, develops budgets, and in 
general assists in legal, budgetary, administrative, 
and instructional matters. 

In more recent years, the Directorate has ex- 
tended its activities in other directions. Pamphlets 
and articles have been widely distributed as part of 
a large public education program. Information has 
been made available to the newspapers, and much 
interpretation given to local school districts. 

Placement procedures are relatively simple. When 
a child cannot profit by the offerings of the regular 
school, the local schoolboard is obliged by law to 
make an application to have the child placed in the 
special school. Schoolboards may not report all 
children, since they would prefer to avoid difficul- 
ties with the parents of the child. In some cases, 
schoolboards are not well informed as to the role 
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of the special school and the contribution that it 
can make to the mentally retarded child. 

When the first institutions were established, they 
were designed after the best European models. In 
general, they were influenced by the program of 
special schools in Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, 
and Denmark. The main building, in those days, 
comprised both school rooms and shops, dormi- 
tories, living accommodations for the staff. The 
kitchens and dining rooms and other maintenance 
services very often were in the same building. 
There was often a residence for the superintendent, 
while the teachers lived with their families off the 
institutional grounds. 

It was considered economically sound to include 
as many activities under a single roof as possible. 
Economy of operation tended to dominate the de- 
velopment of institutions in Norway, rather than 
the needs of children. Nevertheless, conditions in 
these training schools were quite acceptable. During 
the first 25 years of special school history, stand- 
ards were up to the highest as compared to other 
countries. In spite of a period of stabilization and 
limited growth in the development and extension of 
services to the mentally handicapped, pedagogical 
standards were maintained. 


Professional Training 


The Nordic countries have maintained close 
working relationships in the areas of education of 
the mentally retarded. This is especially true in the 
training of teachers. Teachers have been trained 
at the special teachers college at Slagsta near Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Special congresses have been held 
since 1876 on an inter-Scandinavian basis for spe- 
cial educators and administrators every fifth year. 
In 1950 a special congress was held in Gothenberg, 
and in 1954 a second conference was held in Oslo. 

There has been a regular interchange of visitors 
between the Nordic countries. Fellowships were 
made available through the generosity of Superin- 
tendent Jacob Saethre who established a fund for 
advanced training of teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. More recently, fellowships have been avail- 
able from the Norwegian government. Fellows, as 
a rule, went first to Sweden to learn of the educa- 
tion of high-grade mental defectives and perhaps 
to Denmark to learn of well-developed programs 
for middle and low-grade mentally retarded chil- 


dren. 
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Influences have come from other countries on 
the continent, such as Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Many teachers have had opportunities to visit insti- 
tutions in England and Scotland. In more recent 
years, opportunities have been made available to 
visit schools and institutions in the United States 
under the auspices of United Nations Fellowships. 
Many contributions have been made by foreign 
visitors who have come to study Norwegian schools. 


The Post-War Period 


There has been an increase of growth of services 
in the years following World War II. During the 
five years of the German Occupation, work was 
hampered by the restrictions imposed by military 
occupation and rule and the effects of rationing. 
In some instances, institutions were confiscated by 
occupation forces, and both children and staff were 
forced to leave. During these years, plans were laid 
for the development of new and better services to 
the mentally retarded. 

At the close of the war the economy of the coun- 
try was disrupted, and there was a major task of 
rebuilding and remodeling the plant facilities of the 
residential schools, which were badly damaged by 
occupation forces. However, inspite of severe finan- 
cial hardships, institutions were rebuilt, new institu- 
tions designed and built, and private institutions 
were taken over by the state and put on sound 
operations footing. 

In general, standards of service were raised for 
both children and staff. In 1947, the Storting passed 
a special resolution providing for expansion of 
services and the Special School Act of 1951 pro- 
vided the basis for the development of a sound 
program of care and training. 


The Special School Act of 1951 


The Special School Act of 1951 which has de- 
veloped may be roughly summarized, as follows: 
1. Primary schools for children below elemen- 
tary school age levels with special diagnostic 
and observation sections attached. 
Children’s schools for mentally retarded chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and 16. 
Continuation Schools for youths between the 
ages of 16 and 17. The purpose of these 
schools is to give the pupils a period of ma- 


(Continued on page 262) 











Tuteqrative “Sherapy for the 
Crain Tujured Child: 46 Case Study 


HIS is a report of the results of a special pro- 
T gram of integrative therapy carried on for a 
period of one year, to meet the needs of a young 
child with a medical diagnosis of brain injury. It 
is presented because it affords the opportunity to 
evaluate the results of this special kind of language 
and speech therapy, and to gain further under- 
standing of the interrelationships among the va- 
rious functions of perception and communication, 
intellectual development, and emotional balance. 
Within the period of one year the development of 
communication and perception in this child was 
both rapid and vivid, so that a capsulated view of 
development in these areas is provided. In addi- 
tion, it provides another illustration of the relation- 
ship between verbalization and psychomotor func- 
tions in the formation of concepts. 

A clear cut medical diagnosis of convulsive dis- 
order (petit mal type epilepsy) had been made. 
The disorder had been controlled, and medical 
treatment had ceased 18 months before the child 
was first seen for language and speech evaluation 
and therapy. Speech and language therapy, in- 
cluding training in perceptual functions, was the 
only therapy in progress during the time the child 
was studied. Batteries of perceptual tests were given 
at three-month intervals to provide a measure of 
development in this area, and detailed progress 
notes were kept of the course of treatment and the 


progress of the child. 


@ SHULAMITH KASTEIN is speech pathologist, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York City. 


@ ZELDA S. KLAPPER is assistant professor in the 
department of psychiatry, State University, College of 
Medicine, New York City. 
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History and Language and Speech Evaluation 


B. H. was referred to the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center with 
the diagnosis of petit mal type epilepsy. 

When first seen in March 1952, the child was 
five-and-one-half years old with a sister seven 
years older. 

Pregnancy was reported normal, delivery low 
forceps. Early development was normal; he walked 
at 13 months, said words at 12 months, sentences 
shortly after, which were incomplete but clear. He 
was toilet trained during the day, he fed and tried 
to dress himself. 

At 24 months he developed petit mal attacks, 
which at the time of the interview were controlled, 
except for ‘jerking in his sleep’. There had been 
no overt attack for two years. The child was re- 
ported to have temper tantrums, crying spells, and 
days when he was tense and irritable. 

The patient started kindergarten in September 
1951 and began to stutter in a manner described 
as severe by the parents, two months after enter- 
ing school, in November 1951. 

During the diagnostic language and_ speech 
evaluation interview (3) the boy was pleasant and 
cooperative, but at the same time showed hyper- 
activity and motor disinhibition. He recognized 
pictures shown him and understood spoken lan- 
guage. He had difficulty naming pictures, but 
recall was facilitated by association. For example, 
when shown the picture of an angel, he could not 
name it; as soon as the word Christmas was men- 
tioned, he spontaneously said ‘angel’. 

There was evidence of further disturbances. Tests 
of visuo-motor functions such as the Marble Board 
(8) and the Bender Gestalt (1) indicated impair- 
ment of development. Marked immaturity and dis- 
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organization were considered salient features on his 
drawings of a person (2). The perseverative fea- 
tures of his drawings and the reproduction of the 
Mable Board Design Form B pointed to the develop- 
ment of compensatory mechanisms to cope with his 
disorganization and anxiety. His father confirmed 
this in his account of the difficulty the parents ex- 
perienced when they tried to introduce change after 
the child had started an activity. He would some- 
times sit on the floor for hours at a time, placing 
toys or cans into rows. This repetitive unthreat- 
ening occupation was probably self-protective for 
this child. The same pattern was also observed in 
other activities, including verbal expression. 

Comprehension and use of spoken language 
seemed adequate and indicative of normal intel- 
lectual potential. However, there was a tendency to 
use stereotyped phrases and to telescope words. 
Speech sounds could be made in repetition, except 
1, n, y and th; there was some r-l confusion and 
a tendency to omit initial consonants and syllables 
in spontaneous speech. Slight tonic components 
and hesitations were present and seemed to repre- 
sent remnants of the severe stuttering observed by 
the parents after the start of kindergarten. 

Muscle function of articulators in isolated move- 
ments was adequate. The memory span for non- 
sense syllables was three, while four digits could 
be repeated. 

The observed speech and language dysfunctions 
appeared similar to those seen in brain injured 
children (6, 7): difficulty in word finding, perse- 
veration, impaired figure background discrimina- 
tion and visuo-motor dysfunctions; slurred, a- 
rhythmic speech with articulatory deficiencies. 
Moreover, immature developmental, social, and 
emotional patterns and the correlated behavior dis- 
turbances were considered additional factors point- 
ing to cerebral pathology. 

Speech therapy was strongly recommended, as 
difficulty in academic training was predictable. He 
would be eligible chronologically for first grade 
the coming fall. 

Therapy was arranged and the parents were in- 
cluded in the program of training. The focus was 
upon developing perceptual functions, controlling 
perseveration and channeling hypermotor output 
of the boy into constructive activities. Counseling 
of the parents included specific suggestions regard- 
ing play and training material, ways to structure 
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the environment by eliminating overstimulation, 
and ‘general advice concerning the handling of the 
child, relieving tensions, and establishing normal 


speech patterns. 


Discussion of Therapy 


The problem was seen as a complex of interact- 
ing factors which required concentric attack, rather 
than as an isolated problem of speech. 

In the home, emotional stress developed from the 
child’s being regarded as a baby in need of special 
care in contrast to his 13-year old sister, who was 
mature for her age and participated in the social 
life of her parents. Conferences were held with 
the parents and the sister in which the needs of 
the child were pointed out; his need to be treated 
as a boy of his age and to feel that he had a 
secure place in the family. The family was also 
helped to understand the special problems of the 
boy arising from his condition. At the same time, 
changes in the physical environment were recom- 
mended, designed to reduce stimuli and provide 
structured activities. A generally ordered routine 
of living was advised. 

In the clinical therapy sessions, the emphasis was 
on the training of perceptual functions. Visuo- 
motor functions were trained through tracing, 
copying, and’ drawing of simple forms which 
gradually increased in complexity as the child 
learned to cope with the task. Figure-background 
perception was improved by training in discrimi- 
nation of drawings against a background of varying 
pattern. Perseverative tendencies in the language 
area were controlled. Word finding was improved 
by presenting, in quick succession, a series of pic- 
tures to be named. In order to improve the artic- 
ulatory deficiencies, to establish a rhythmic flow 
of speech, and stimulate vocabulary, stories at- 
tractive to the child’s intellectual curiosity were 
related and the child was encouraged to repeat 
words and phrases spoken by the therapist in a 
slow rhythm. (This method was also taught to 
the parents to be used as part of the home train- 
ing program.) Memory span was increased by the 
same methods, as well as nonsense syllable repeti- 
tion. Only a minimal amount of actual muscle 
training was necessary to correct defective speech 
sounds. _ 

Since the improvement subsequent to this clinical 


program was excellent, a supervision of the home 
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training seemed desirable, and a home therapist 
was assigned. After three months, weekly visits 
to the clinic were reduced to one visit per month. 
This modified program was started in June, 1952 
and continued through the summer. After this 
the child was seen at the clinic at four-to-six-week 
intervals, with several short periods of more fre- 
quent sessions at odd times to help overcome spe- 
cific problems in areas of perception, language, or 


speech that needed attention. 


Results of Therapy 


Perhaps the best way of presenting the results 
of therapy is by quotation from the progress en- 
tries of the chart, and from the report of psycho- 


logical tests. 


Progress Entries from the Chart 


Therapy started: 

April 4, 1952 Fatigue as a function-depressing fac- 
tor was found: performance diminished 
after a few minutes, and visual stimuli, 
perceived well, were no longer recognized. 

Conference with mother, suggesting re- 
laxation of pressure on the child with re- 
gard to manners, etc. Change of activi- 


ties. 


April 11] Very rapid clonic components in B’s 
speech; no tonic elements; spoke of strug- 
gle with sister, and the fact that mother 
would not permit his friends in the house. 
Outpour of speech followed by signs of 
obvious relief. Some echolalia. 


April 22 Reports on improvement from school 
teacher, no initial blocks. Difficulty in 
recognizing and sorting coins. 

Home therapy started. 


June 6 Considerable improvement in _ visuo- 
motor functions, and perception of pat- 
terns. No perseveration. Looked at his 
own body to draw a man! 

y and n can be pronounced, speech more 
distinct. Still initial cloni, masklike facial 
grimaces. 

Nonsense repetition—five; repetition of 
digits—five (Three and four, respectively, 
on initial evaluation.) 


Marked improvement in all areas. Vo- 
cabulary larger, speech used freely; no 
stuttering during interview, no grimacing. 

Mother reports no stuttering at home; 
no perseveration. 

To start first grade. 


September 2 


More independence reported by mother. 
Has made friends, joins in activities, 
speech more fluent, and adequate in most 


October 3 





situations. Possible difficulties in reading 
and writing to be watched. 


October 24 Doing well in first grade, except for 
reading, where he is in the group for re- 
medial work with half the children of his 
class. 


Good speech. 


Doing well in school, including read- 
ing and writing. Tendency to _ initiate 
sentences and phrases with the word ‘be- 
cause’ as a starter, irrespective of mean- 
ing. 


November 13 


November 17 IQ 121—Superior in general _intelli- 
gence. 

The Stanford Binet, Bender Gestalt, 

Projective Drawings and the Rorschach 

tests were administered. On the Stanford 

Binet he earned an intelligence quotient 


of 121. 


The summary reads: 
On this examination the patient rates 


as superior in general intelligence. The 
comparative poor spatial evaluation sug- 
gests the possibility of a focal cerebral 
involvement; this indication is not especi- 
ally convincing at this time. The projective 
tests reveal a socially inadequate boy who 
is closely identified with his mother and 
overly dependent upon her. However, he 
demonstrates considerable interest in his 
environment and probably could readily 
establish excellent social relationships with 
minimal encouragement. 


February 13, 1953 Return after several colds, trip south. 
. Doing very well in every respect. Has 
friends, functions normally and well. 

Unfortunately we do not have an initial psycho- 
metric evaluation for comparison, but the test re- 
sults indicate that the responsiveness of this 
child to an integrated training program was a 
function of his basically superior intellectual en- 
dowment. On the other hand, it indicates that the 
basic superior intellectual endowment could not be 
utilized until the child was helped to overcome his 
perceptual and language dysfunctions. 

A comparison of the performance records of the 
Draw-A-Man Tests, Bender-Gestalt, and Marble 
Board tests done at three-month intervals, clearly 
show stages in the progress from abnormal to nor- 
mal. 


On the first attempt at the Goodenough drawing 
of a man, the child had started making a hat, but 
had then perseverated on the circular form, draw- 
ing circles to the limits of the paper. The second 
figure, three months later, shows a developing con- 
cept of the human form and its separate parts and 
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PITTSBURGH HOSTS AWAIT ICEC 


Cathedral of Learning, U. of Pittsburgh 


Special breakfasts, luncheons, and other social 
events are now being planned for the April 23-27 


meetings. More than 20 are already scheduled. 


Combining professional business with pleasur- 
able reunions at breakfasts and luncheons is an 
ICEC convention tradition. If your group wishes 
to schedule a specia] meal function, make arrange- 
ments now through Maurice H. Fouracre, coordi- 
nator of special education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
the function you wish to schedule, the dates most 


Inform him of 


desirable, the number of persons you would expect, 
and any special facilities needed. Act now! 


While you are thinking of these special features, 
turn back to your February issue and look over the 
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Exceptional 
Children 


Rulletin 


tours available to you at convention time. 


If you 


have not made reservations, be sure to do so. 


NEW FEATURE TO DEBUT IN EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN IN APRIL ISSUE 

The journal of the Council continues to expand 
in covering the many phases of educating the ex- 
ceptional. For the April issue, Editor Ivan K. Gar- 
rison has worked out the plans—which will give 
readers of ExcepTioNAL CHILDREN offerings in the 
audio-visual field affecting our interests. 

Jerome H. Rothstein, associate professor of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College, Calif., will 
provide a column dealing with current audio-visual 
materials in the problems, care, and education of 
the exceptional. Dr. Rothstein is co-author of the 
Council’s annotated film directory, Films on the 


Handicapped. 


BELL GREVE, WELFARE DIRECTOR 
FOR CLEVELAND PASSES ON 

Hailed as the world’s “first lady of rehabilita- 
tion,” at the sixth world congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples in 1954 
at The Hague, Bell Greve died on January 9th in 
Ohio. 

Cleveland Mayor A. J. Celebrezze said of Miss 
Greve: “Her activities on behalf of others, mainly 
underprivileged, were recognized throughout the 
world. She was a real humanitarian in every sense 


of the word.” 


TV AND MAGAZINE INTEREST INCREASES 
IN THE FIELD OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Daniel J. Burns of Perkins School for the Blind, 
suggests we look to the March 2, 1957, issue of the 
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Saturday Evening Post for an article on deaf-blind 


children. 

“Studio One,” a dramatic Columbia Broadcasting 
System program, has set March 11th for the pro- 
duction of a play about mental retardation. The 
public relations department of the National Assn. 
for Retarded Children, Inc., reports that it has 
been working closely with the producer and writer 
for this show. 

Many saw the recent presentation of the film 
on the life of Helen Keller on February 7th on 
the television screens of the nation. 


ICEC Reporte... 
NEW CHAPTERS 


The Council welcomes the following groups en- 
rolled during the month of January: Willamette 
Chapter, No. 131, Oreg. (reorganized); Yolo 
County Chapter, No. 287, Calif.; Tidewater Chap- 
ter, No. 288, Va.; Hamilton Chapter, No. 289, Ont. 
(reorganized); Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties, 
Chapter No. 290, Calif. 

This is an unusual number to be received at 
ICEC headquarters during one month, being the 
highest since January 1955. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS 
Headquarters received 137 subscriptions during 
the month bringing the total to 1600. Memberships 
during this same period equalled 2228, bringing 
the total to date to 7573. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Josephine Kelly, director of special education 
in the Fort Worth, Texas public schools, was pre- 
sented with a life membership in ICEC by the 
North Texas Chapter, No. 26. 
monies were held at a recent meeting of the Texas 


Recognition cere- 


organization. 


People 


e@ 1). A. Worcester retired from the University 
of Nebraska on February 1. He has accepted a 
position as visiting professor at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

e@ Arthur S. Hill, a past president of ICEC, is 
now director of the retardation project, St. John’s 
Parish School, Washington, D. C. Before accept- 
ing this position, he was educational director of 
the United Cerebral Palsy Associations. 
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@ Gunnar Dybwad joins the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, Inc., as executive di- 
rector this month. He has most recently served as 
director of the Child Study Association of America. 

@ Ruth Rowland Nichols has been appointed to 
the newly created post of director of field services 
and counseling for fund raising on the NARC staff. 


HARRY V. WORKMAN PASSES ON 

ICEC friends will be sorry to learn of the death 
of Harry V. Workman, known in the auditory 
training field. Mr. Workman was familiar to many 
professionals in schools and institutions as eastern 
manager for Jay L. Warren, Inc. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists, the 
Volta Bureau, and ICEC. Mr. Workman leaves 
his wife, Lucille K., director of special education 
in the Akron, Ohio, public schools. 


FALL REGIONAL FOR 1957 
SCHEDULED IN DELIGHTFUL SETTING 











Miami—no less—is the city for next autumn’s 
regional! The dates are November 13-16, a won- 
derful time of year for a trip to the city of sun- 
shine and deep southern hospitality. You can make 
it, at least in part, by the means of your choice, 
whether it be plane, auto, boat, or train. So if you 
live in the southeastern states area concerned, plan 
to join the biggest regional yet. Miami is out to 
beat that 709 record set by Phoenix in ’56. 

The nine states comprising the region are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

Regional program chairman is Laura Sutter; 


sissippi, 


Wesley Matthews is local arrangements chairman, 
with Dorothy Ozburn as co-chairman. Subcommit- 
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tees have been appointed and are at work. Advisory 
committee members, one for each of the nine states, 
have been selected to give suggestions for means of 
making this conference truly regional in character. 
So plan to be on hand to enjoy a grand regional 
conference, held in an exciting setting. 


ICEC will be represented... 

Helen C. Witte, principal, Henry Burk Public 
School in Philadelphia, Pa., is chairman of our 
meetings, July 1, at the NEA Centennial Conven- 
tion in the City of Brotherly Love. 


OHIO ICEC MEETS IN COLUMBUS 


March 29-30th will be the scene of the Ohio 
Federation, ICEC, meeting at the Southern Hotel 
in Columbus. Speakers will be William Lordi of 
the Children’s Mental Center, Columbus, and Ger- 
thon Morgan, Child Guidance Center, U. of 


Maryland. 
WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


When a professional organization deliberates on 
the current problems and issues in its field, formu- 
lates a sound policy of action, and utilizes its 
follow-up resources to advantage, results are gen- 
erally, in due course, reasonably gratifying. 

Members of ICEC have a number of channels 
through which to seek unified action on national 
problems—or on problems that are nationwide in 
incidence. One channel is proper use of their 
resolutions committee. The effectiveness of this 
committee depends in part on the extent to which 
your chapter, your federation, or you personally, 
call upon it. The chairman, John J. Lee of the 
College of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, will welcome your help. He and 
his group are now working on the basic resolutions 
to be presented to the delegate assembly in Pitts- 
burgh. 

From your vantage point, what are the real 
issues of concern to the education of exceptional 
children? What persons or agencies need a special 
pat on the back for what they have been accom- 
plishing during the past year? What action, if 
taken by ICEC and/or other organizations or agen- 
cies would make a constructive contribution to 
the cause? 

Put your ideas on paper and give them either 
to Dr. Lee or to any of his committee members, 
who are as follows: 
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Felix Barker, 2302 Beechridge Road, Raleigh, N.C. 

Fredericka M. Bertram, 1718 Clinton Ave., Alameda, 
Calif. 

Norris Bush, 414 14th St., Denver 2, Colo. 

Frances Partridge Connor, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York 27, N.Y. 

Lettisha Henderson, Crowley School, Livingston Ave. 
and Delos St., St. Paul 7, Minn. 
Rev. Wm. F. Jenks, Natl. Catholic Edl. Assn., 1785 

Mass. Ave., N:W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Samuel A. Kirk, U. of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Leonard Mayo, Assn. for Aid of Crippled Children, 

345 E. 46th St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Thomas W. Mulrooney, Wilmington Board of Education, 

625 E. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. 

Edythe Sharinghousen, Highland School, Portland 11, 

Oreg. 

Frances A. Scott, Director of Special Education, State 

Dept. of Education, Charleston 5, W. Va. 

Ellen Thiel, U. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cynthia Welder, Montgomery County Public Schools, 

Norristown, Pa. 

Lucille Workman, Akron Public Schools, 70 N. Broad- 
way, Akron 8, Ohio. 
John J. Lee, chairman, Dept. of Special Education, 

Wayne State U., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Resolutions adopted by the assembly which call 
for action will be given prompt attention by the 
officers and headquarters. Therefore, do not pass 
up this opportunity to initiate action where you are 


convinced such is desirable. 


ICEC PARTICIPATES IN LEGISLATION BRIEFING 
ICEC joined other national organizations in a 
February meeting at the HEW auditorium to dis- 
cuss ‘““What is New and Different in the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department’s Budget and 
Program for the Year Ahead?” Social Legislation 
Information Service, Inc., planned and called the 
meeting in cooperation with HEW to provide back- 
ground on new proposals now before Congress. 


Congress appropriated $1,020,190 for the co- 


operative research program for the fiscal year end- 
ing in June of 1957; $2,800,000 is being sought for 


the 1958 fiscal year. Almost two-thirds of the 
1957 appropriation is earmarked for mental re- 
tardation research. (See story elsewhere.) 


OTHER PROJECTS 


In the gifted area, research programs are con- 
cerned with the gifted adolescent in the classroom, 
and ways to develop knowledge and critical think- 
ing skills in these students. In other interest areas, 
studies are being undertaken in behavior processes 
involved in acts of vandalism in schools, and in 


educational problems of migrant children. 
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A new budget proposal calls for a $500,000 ap- 
propriation to alleviate the critical need for teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded. It would provide fel- 
lowships for 200 persons on the graduate level. 
The Children’s Bureau has asked for an initial 
appropriation of $8,000,000 for the first year’s 
operation of a proposed program of federal grants 
to help communities deal with juvenile delinquency 
control. Three types of grants to be made are 
as follows: to encourage state and community pro- 
grams and services for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency ; train personnel for work in this field; 
and help to support demonstrations and studies. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has sev- 
eral proposed expanded activities for 1958. Among 
the projects is the proposal of an independent 
commission to conduct a study to explore and re- 
port on a wide range of problems and needs of the 
blind; advances made in the problems of blindness; 
and to help in developing public understanding of 
the capacities and potential of the blind. 


PROJECTS IN MENTAL RETARDATION 


The current budget of the Office of Education 
carries an appropriation of $675,000 for studies in 
the education of retarded children and youth. Being 
responsible for Federal activities affecting the basic 
education of all children, enables the Office through 
Public Law 5381 to enter into contracts or jointly 
finance cooperative arrangements for the conduct 
of research, surveys, and demonstrations. 

The Commissioner of Education is empowered 
to have the advice and recommendation of special- 
ists in considering these matters. The group known 
as the Office of Education Research Advisory Com- 
mittee has reviewed 59 proposals for study in 
mental retardation and has fully or conditionally 
approved 47. A March meeting of this body will 
review additional proposals. 

Many new procedures will be developed in such 
an extensive program and will be made known to 
those who wish to apply for funds. Questions cov- 
ering the research program for the mentally re- 
tarded should be directed to Romaine Mackie, chief, 
Exceptional Children and Youth, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Listed below are the projects for which con- 
tracts were signed by January 24, 1957: 


Boston University—Language Achievements of Mentally 
Retarded Children;.Refinements of a Non-Verbal Group 
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Measure of Delinquency Proneness that Can Be Used 
with Non-Readers, Slow Learners, and Mentally Re- 
tarded Children; Syracuse University—A Study of the 
Structure of Attitudes of Parents of Mentally Retarded 
Children and a Study of Change in Attitude Structure; 
Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of Endogenous 
and Exogenous Children in Reading Processes; An In- 
vestigation of the Relationships between Articulatory 
Development and Development of Phonetic Perception 
and Word Analysis in Young Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren; An Investigation of the Reasoning Methods and 
Reasoning Ability in Mentally Retarded Children; A 
Comparative Study of Some Characteristics in Better 
and Poorer Learners Among Children with Retarded 
Mental Development; Study of Specialized Educational 
Methodology with Mentally Retarded Hyperactive Dis- 
turbed Children with or without Clinically Diagnosed 
Brain Damage; A Series of Comparative Studies on 
Some Learning Characteristics in Mentally Retarded and 
Normal Children of Equivalent Mental Age Levels; 
Social Bebavior of Mentally Retarded Children; A 
Comparative Study of the Performance of Intellectually 
Retarded and Normal Boys on Selected Tasks Involving 
Learning and Transfer of Learning; University of Texas, 
Austin—A Comparative Investigation of the Learning 
Abilities of Trainable Children in Public School Facilities, 
Local Segregated Facilities, and State Residential Centers; 
A Comparative Investigation of Methods of Testing Audi- 
tory and Visual Acuity of Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children; The Ohio State University, Chlumbus—An In- 
vestigation of Various Factors in.the Educational Place- 
ment of Mentally Retarded Children; Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction, Topeka—The Educa- 
tion of Educable Mentally Retarded Children in Sparsely 
Populated Rural Areas; Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville—An Investigation of Discrimination Learning 
Ability in Mongoloid and Normal Children of Compar- 
able Mental Age; The Effectiveness of Special Day-Class 
and Residential School Training Programs for Severely 
(Trainable) Mentally Retarded Children; Nebraska 
State Department of Education, Lincoln—A Comparison 
of Post-School Adjustment of Regular and Special 
Class Mentally Retarded Individuals Served in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Public Schools; University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son—Critique of Research on Psychological and Educa- 
tional Factors in Mental Retardation; Conditions In- 
fluencing Insight and Problem Solving Behavior in the 
Mentally Retarded; Perception of Symbols in Skill 
Learning by Mentally Retarded; Motor Characteristics 
of the Mentally Retarded; An Analysis of Learning 
Efficiency in Arithmetic of Mentally Retarded Children 
in Comparison with Children of Average and High 
Intelligence; A Study of Emotional Reactions to Learn- 
ing Situations as Related to the Learning Efficiency of 
Mentally Retarded Children; Columbia University, 
Teachers College, New York—The Effect of Group 
Training of Four-and-Five-Year-Old Children Who Are 
Mentally Retarded; Terminology and Concepts in Ap- 
praising the Mentally Retarded; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill—An Evaluation of Educating 
Mentally Handicapped Children in Special Classes and 
in Regular Classes; Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale—Perceptual and Response Abilities of Men- 
tally Retarded Children; Wayne State University, De- 
troit—A Study of Social Adequacy and of Social Failure 
of Mentally Retarded Youth in Wayne County, Michigan. 
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the absence of perseverative tendencies. The final 
drawing, while not free of problem areas, shows 
great advance in organization and _ integration. 


On the Bender-Gestalt test, the same progress can 
be observed in the performances. Both spatial or- 
ganization on the sheet and the perception and 
reproduction of the individual patterns show strik- 
ing increases in effective functioning on this visuo- 
motor test material for this short period of time. 

At the first trial of the Marble Board test, a 
square (4), was reproduced inaccurately. The child 
was clinging to the outer margins of the board on 
three sides and changed the model from a square 
to an oblong in his reproduction. A triangle was 
entirely beyond his control and although an at- 
tempt at one oblique line was a success, he was 
unable to reproduce an angle and perseverated, 
filling the lower rows of the board. At the second 
trial, three months later, he was not only able to 
perceive and reproduce a square and triangle, but 
he had sufficient perspective and insight to perceive 
his errors immediately and correct two misplaced 
marbles on the square. The triangle was well done, 
with all angles reproduced, although there was a 
slight change in size and one superfluous marble 
at the base line. The drawing of the triangular pat- 
tern progressed within a three month period from 
a primitive perseverative attempt to a superior 
well organized success. 

Thus, in the short period of time this child was 
given integration therapy, stages of development 
were gone through which are usually observed in 
the normal child over a period of many years. This 
concentrated training program produced extraordi- 
nary results. 

The child has been followed at regular six-month 
intervals. When last seen in January 1955; he was 
a student in the fourth grade, doing well in all 
academic subjects, a Cub Scout, had many friends, 
spoke fluently and well, and took complete care of 


himself. 


Conclusions 
We may infer from the results achieved with this 
case that training functions of perception and com- 
munication for the child and guiding the parents at 
the same time enabled this boy to resolve his social 
and emotional problems and to realize his good 
intellectual endowment, thus permitting him to im- 
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prove his level of functioning in all areas of life. 
This would point to a conclusion of importance in 
regard to children with disorders of communica- 
tion and perception. Such children, it would seem, 
have difficulty in mastering the world around them 
because it is incompletely and faultily perceived; 
insecurity and anxiety follow, giving rise to com- 
pensatory mechanisms and frequently to the de- 
velopment of behavior disorders (4). Training in 
perceptual functions, to change this disorganized 
and disintegrated environment into an orderly and 
integrated one with which the child can cope, may 
relieve or eliminate emotional stress. The same 
generalization may apply to the intellectual devel- 
opment of the child; a child who cannot under- 
stand or use language, whose perceptions are im- 
paired, who has psychomotor dysfunctions, is 
deprived of the proper means for intellectual 
development. 

Close observation of this child and other children 
with diserders of perception and communication 
shows that these functions evolve in one of two 
ways: psychomotor functions precede the develop- 
ment of verbal speech or verbalization precedes the 
development of psychomotor functions. Thus, some 
children may not be able to draw a circle until they 
have learned to say ‘round and round’, while other 
children will not say ‘round’ until they have mas- 
tered the drawing of a circular form. In the nor- 
mally developing child these steps seem to advance 
in such close temporal sequence as to appear simul- 
taneous. In the _ perceptually-and-language-dis- 
turbed child, where functions have to be trained; 
development and fusion takes place slowly, and 
can be studied in slow motion, as it were, revealing 


the sequence of evolution. 
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A REVIEW OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED IN NORWAY 


(Continued from page 253) 


turing, stabilizing the personality, and devel- 
oping the character. 

1, A vocational school for a program of approx- 
imately two to four years, training mentally 
handicapped adolescents and young adults be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 in specific occu- 
pations related to their needs and capacities. 


The Residential Programs 


The largest group of the mentally retarded in 
Norway is found in state-supported residential train- 
ing schools. There are at present no private insti- 
tutions in Norway, though the present institutions 
were started under private auspices. The last two 
private schools were taken over by the state shortly 
after World War II. 

The residential training schools, as pointed out 
earlier, are administered by the Directorate of Spe- 
cial Education. At present, 12 institutions serve the 
country. Three institutions, Rostad School, Ekne 
School (for children), and Ekne Vocational School 
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serve the northern districts; three schools serve the 
west coast; and the remaining schools—Torshov 
School in Oslo, Hunn School at Gjovik, Solheim 
School at Lunner, Kjelle School at Bjorkelangen, 
Austjord School near Honefoss, (the two latter 
schools are vocational) and the little school— 
Lunde—for maladjusted, small boys who are also 
retarded, serve the eastern part of the country. The 
Directorate for the Special Schools may place a 
child in any of the schools. 

Schools are organized to serve children in vari- 
ous age groups. Eight schools serve children be- 
tween the ages of eight and 16. Four schools serve 
children (youths) between the ages of 16 and 21, 
providing programs of vocational and continuation 
training. 

The programs at these schools have included 
farming. Very often the agricultural aspects of the 
institution tended to dominate training school pro- 
grams. Farm production became of paramount im- 
portance, and training became secondary. In more 
recent years the farm programs are found in the 
vocational training schools for older mentally re- 
tarded children. The curriculum and training ap- 
proach to the education and training of the men- 
tally retarded is built upon accepted scientific and 
philosophical principles. The schools are concerned 
with the development of the whole personality of 
the child, and it is the chief aim to provide for 
maximum personal and social competence. 


Looking Ahead 


With the post-war years and the expansion of 
populations and the recognition of the need for the 
expansion of services, plans are under way to im- 
prove the facilities. 

New institutions are being planned for various 
parts of the country. There is an effort to develop 
services at the public school levels, and steps are 
being taken to adequately finance these proposed 


projects. 


Plans are under way to develop teacher training 
programs, so that adequately trained teachers may 
be provided. Summer courses are being planned 
which will tend to raise the standards of training 
as a part of a large inservice teacher training. 

In general, problems in Norway are essentially 
the same as in many countries. There is much to 
be done and much to be learned. 
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THREADS OF CONFUSION 


Kenneth Orr 
Instructor, Department of Special Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


A century of authoritative concentration has 
greatly influenced the educational philosophy con- 
cerning the problem created by children of limited 
mental ability in our public schools; there is, how- 
ever, still a thread of confusion permeating the 
thinking (at least the writing) of not only parents, 
interested laymen, and educators but the “special- 
ists’ in this area of psychology as well. 

It must be recognized that the very core of the 


program is involved and as such requires that all 


workers in this area of education make an attempt 
to evaluate and eliminate those factors which are 
primarily responsible for weaving this thread of 
confusion before they become malignant and even- 
tually destroy the entire program. 

Most people in the field today have accepted 1) 
irreparable, limited mental ability, 2) social in- 
competency, and 3) occupational inadequacy as 
the basic criteria to use in classifying and defining 
all degrees of mental handicap when these criteria 
were meant to define and classify only the mentally 
defective. 

Most people in the field have also accepted as two 
major objectives of the educational program for 
the mentally handicapped 1) the development of 
social competency to the highest degree possible 
for each individual, and 2) the development of 
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skills and work habits to the highest degree possible 
for each individual. 

It is obvious that the definition and the objectives 
are in conflict. 

The use of the aforementioned definition to in- 
clude all degrees of limited mental ability has 
resulted in great confusion; because most educa- 
tional programs have been selecting pupils, planning 
a course of study, and basing expected outcomes 
on this definition which is sociological, legal, and 
medical in nature but is totally lacking in educa- 
tional aspects. 

Dr. Kirk, University of Illinois, and Dr. Baker, 
director, Clinic, Detroit Public 


Schools, have pointed a way out of this dilemma, 


Psychological 


but at the present time there is too little heed being 
given to their advice. 

Dr. Kirk, after evaluating the evidence, stresses 
that the criteria listed above define and classify the 
mentally defective but not the mentally retarded 
who with a proper educational program can achieve 
at least a minimum degree of success in social 
interaction and occupational efficiency. 

Dr. Baker reminds us that the term feebleminded 
has a legal connotation—an individual must be 
adjudged so on the basis of behavior that because 
of low intelligence is non-adaptable and dangerous 
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to the welfare of the individual and/or society. 

It is neither the responsibility nor the privilege 
of the public schools to classify a pupil as feeble- 
minded 

Today, there are many terms being used in the at- 
tempt to classify pupils of limited mental ability, 
but from the educational point of view they can be 
grouped under two headings, non-educable and 
mentally retarded. It is not only the public school’s 
privilege but its responsibility to classify pupils as 
non-educable or mentally retarded because of the 
implications to the school, the individual, and so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Specialists in the fields of abnormal and educa- 
tional psychology are—or should be—using the 
term non-educable to describe the mentally defec- 
tive child who may or may not be legally classified 
as feebleminded. The child placed in this classifica- 
tion is one who as an adult—regardless of the pres- 
ent effort by him or the school—can not be expected 
to assume any more responsibility for social in- 
teraction than is typically expected of a six-or- 
seven year old child. 

These same specialists are—or should be—using 
the term mentally retarded to describe and classify 
the child who is handicapped to such a degree that 
he is 1) hopelessly lost in the academic activities 
of the regular school program and 2) in social in- 
teraction as well if he is not provided with a well- 
planned, specialized, educational program. With the 
advantages of such a program he can be expected 
to mature sufficiently to master the basic skills 
needed to 1) live in society without being a burden 
and 2) find some type of simple employment that 


will provide the money that is necessary for him 


to pay for his own way of living, regardless of 
how meager it may seem when judged by middle- 
class standards. 

These are the basic points in question. Points 
which may become malignant and points which 
definitely have produced the present-day confusion 
regarding just what may be expected of the pro- 
gram of education for the mentally retarded and 
just who should be classified as non-educable, 
educable, mentally defective, feeble-minded, and 
mentally retarded. 

Until education—and especially the “specialists” 
in this area—moves from a confusing sociological, 
legal, medical definition to one which recognizes 
differences in degree of educability; until educa- 
tion recognizes that even a herculean effort with 
mentally defective, non-educable individuals will 
still produce adults who must depend on either the 
family or the state assuming the task of safe- 
guarding them from the possible evils of society or 
society from the possible evils of them, while paying 
the expense incurred in their daily process of exist- 
ing; until education realizes that it cannot classify 
a small but still important number of its pupils 
on bases that are incompatible with at least two 
major, educational objectives for this same small 
group; until education recognizes that the mentally 
retarded can be aided to develop minimum, accept- 
able standards of social competency and occupa- 
tional adequacy; there will be confusion not only in 
classification but in objectives, teacher qualifica- 
tion, and administrative organization for this par- 
ticular educational group; because the solution of 
these problems is first dependent upon the formu- 
lation of a definition that is primarily of educa- 
tional import. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF AUDITORY 
DISCRIMINATION ABILITY OF CHILDREN 
WITH ARTICULATION DEFECTS 


This is a summary of a master’s thesis entitled, 
“An Experimental Study of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion Ability of Children with Articulation Defects,” 


Hearing for speech involves at least two impor- 
tant facets, one of which is the faintness level at 
which the hearing mechanism can respond to sig- 
nals; the other is discrimination, or the ability to 
understand fine differences in speech sounds that 
are comfortably loud. 
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by Jean Moore Bruns of Marion, Iowa. It was com- 
pleted under the direction of Forrest Hull and is on 
file in the Vanderbilt University Library, Tennessee. 


It has been hypothesized that children with func- 
tional articulatory defects concomitant with nor- 
mal hearing acuity have poor auditory discrimina- 
tion ability. The inconclusive and contradictory 
findings of previous experimental studies based on 
this hypothesis led to the present investigation. 
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The purpose of this study was to test the hy- 
pothesis that poor auditory discrimination ability 
and functional articulation disorders are related. In 
general, the plan was to incorporate rigidly con- 
trolled testing procedures utilizing two standardized 
tests. 

One of the tests used, the Templin modification 
of the Travis-Rasmus Test of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion was compiled by those interested in testing 
discrimination ability of children with articulatory 
defects. The other test used was the highly standard- 
ized Phonetically Balanced Kindergarden Word 
Lists, an outgrowth of the Harvard Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory studies concerning intelligibility of 
speech as transmitted by military communication 
equipment of World War II. Insofar as is known 
the latter has not previously been used in an ex- 
periment of this nature. 

These two tests were administered to 20 matched 
pairs of normally-hearing white male and female 
children ranging in age from seven-to-sixteen years. 
Each pair consisted of an individual displaying 


PROFILES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL 


(Continued from page 240) 


. Courses in methods of teaching reading to the 

deaf 
22. More auditory, hearing aid, audiology, and 

audiometry training 

. Courses in manual methods with the deaf 

. Courses for work with adult deaf 

. Methods course in typing for sight saving 
and blind 

. Courses in occupational therapy for crippled 
children 

. Course in music therapy for crippled children 

. More courses in C.P. area 

. Teaching reading to mentally handicapped 

. Courses in teaching subject matter to mentally 
handicapped 

. Special course in shop practice for mentally 
handicapped (food trades, home care, gar- 
ment trades, shoe repair, garage work, laun- 
dry trades) 

32. Course in job area analysis for mentally 

handicapped 
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functional articulatory defects and one with normal 
speech. The pairs were matched on the basis of 
age and sex. There were 15 pairs of boys and five 
pairs of girls. All test stimuli were presented with 
monitored live voice. 


The important findings were: 


1. The group of children possessing articulation 
defects scored significantly lower on both the Temp- 
lin test and the PBK test than did the group of 
children with normal speech. 


2. Both groups of subject scored higher on the 
PBK test than on the Templin test. This was an 
expected finding, as the PBK test contains mean- 
ingful stimulus words while the Templin Test con- 
sists of nonsense stimuli. 

3. The PBK verification procedure for those sub- 
jects having functional articulatory defects in- 
creased the overall testing time, possibly adding 
to the factors of fatigue and inattention. For this 
reason, the PBK test, as used in this study, is not 


recommended as a practical clinical testing device. 


33. Courses in problems of juvenile drug addicts 

34. Obtaining state or city licenses should be fa- 

cilitated through appropriate courses 

35. More flexibility in courses to meet needs of 

students. 

The importance that the respondents attached to 
“partial experiences,” and specific methods courses 
cannot be overlooked. That the observations of 
these graduates are somewhat representative of the 
opinions of other special education personnel is 
given support by the U.S. Office of Education Study, 
Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. In two of the latest publications 
from this study, (1, 2) special education teachers 
gave differential ratings of importance to those as- 


pects of teacher training which contributed most 


to their competencies. Of first concern were practi- 
cal experiences in supervised student teaching in 
specific subject matter areas and experiences in 
drawing educational implications from case studies. 
Summary and Implications 

This paper presents certain aspects related to the 
preparation and training of special education per- 
sonnel. We have some knowledge of the kinds of 
people who have entered the field of special educa- 
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tion. We have some information concerning the 
professional aspirations of these people. There is a 
growing body of diverse opinions related to the 
kinds of professional experiences which should be 
included in the training and preparation of special 
education personnel. Teacher opinions are some- 
what at variance with the opinions of college and 
university staffs, and state and local administrators 
of special education programs. 

It would seem essential that application be made 
to commonly identified areas of need in programs 
of training, And, that differences of opinion be 
brought to light, studied and, wherever possible, 
reconciled through revision and adoption of train- 
ing programs. 

1. “Teachers of Children Who are Partially Seeing,” 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1956. Office of Education, Bulletin 1956, No. 4. 

2. “Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf,” Wash- 
ineton. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955, 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1955, No. 6. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR DISCOVERING 
STUDENTS OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 
(Continued from page 237) 
ture. Government participation in these programs is 
likely, both at the state and the national level. Such 
programs, properly directed, can be valuable. There 
are dangers, too. Psychologists have a special role to 


play in keeping the selections on the best track. 


If national scholarship and talent-searching pro- 
grams can stimulate the interest of the country in 
our able youth, encourage high school students to 
do better work, and increase the number of scholar- 
ships offered, they will serve the schools and the 


nation. 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN ADMINISTERING 
HOME TEACHING 


(Continued from page 250) 

answers show great progress in providing services 
to homebound children. An analysis of the prac- 
tices and facilities available throughout the United 
States for pupils confined to their homes shows 
that while many small cities have undertaken this 
program, where there was none before; and other 
cities have expanded theirs; very few school sys- 
tems are currently providing the maximum that is 
available, for example: special teachers, summer 
instruction, post high school instruction, and the 
use of television and radio. 

The field of home teaching merits further study 
in regard to comparison of emotionally disturbed 
children in home instruction with those in special 
schools: the professionalization of teachers of the 
homebound; methods of establishing a more ac- 
curate census of homebound children in the United 
States; and vocational guidance and help from re- 
habilitation agencies for long-term homebound 
adolescents. 
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Prepared for Discussion Groups 


“National Program for Discovering Students 
of Exceptional Ability” 


According to John M. Stalnaker: 

1. What are the values of a national search for 
students of exceptional ability? 

2. How are students of high ability found? 


3. What are the principal features of the Na- 


tional Merit Scholarship Corporation? 


“Profiles of Special Education Personnel” 
The study by I. Ignacy Goldberg points up the 
following questions: 
1. Are the observances of the respondents in this 
study akin to the opinions in other recent studies? 
2. What areas are in need of immediate place- 
ment of special education personnel in this country? 
3. Specify the courses candidates feel would 
help most in preparing for advancement in pro- 


fessional work? 


“Color Blindness” 
What are the comments of George A. Peters, Jr., 


in regard to: 


1. What kind of educational problems could be 
experienced by children handicapped by defective 
color vision? 

2. Who should administer screening tests for 
color blindness in the schools? 

3. Does the child who is color blind actually see 
any color at all? 
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“Current Practices in Administering Home 
Teaching” 


What does the study by Leon Schuchman reveal 
about: 

1. The facilities which are available to home- 
bound children in school systems throughout the 
U.S.A.? 

2. The standards of admission to the program 
in regard to age, intelligence, and length of absence? 

3. New trends in extending the home instruction 
program beyond high school and during the sum- 


mer months? 


‘“*“A Review of the Education of the Mentally 
Handicapped in Norway” 

Birger Heiberg Andersen and Godfrey D. Stevens 
have the answers to these questions in their article: 

1. In what year did an act of compulsory edu- 
cation for the deaf, blind, and backward pass in 
the Norwegian Storting? 

2. What department of the government admin- 
isters the law providing for special education in 
Norway? 

3. What 


growth of special education programs in Norway? 


other countries have influenced the 


“Integrative Therapy for the Brain Injured 
Child: A Case Study” 


Shulamith Kastein and Zelda S. Klapper answer 
these questions in their current article: 

1. What time period does this study encompass? 

2. Emphasis in the clinical therapy sessions was 
on the training of what specific functions? 

3. Did test results indicate the responsiveness of 
the child to an integrated training program? 
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CLASSROOW 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF READING MATERIALS FOR SLOW- 
LEARNING CHILDREN 


THE COMMITTEE ON SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING MATERIALS 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OHIO 


Introduction 

Teachers of mentally retarded children have 
been keenly aware of the lack of reading material 
especially suited to the needs of the mentally handi- 
capped child. In general, teachers of slow-learning 
children have been guided by their own experience 
and not infrequently by their own whims and 
prejudices. It would, therefore, seem desirable to 
develop some criteria by which reading material 
could be selected for use with slow-learning 
children. 

It was thought that by systematically assembling 
the thinking of experienced teachers of slow-learn- 
ing children that helpful guides to choosing reading 
materials could be developed. This report describes 
the method by which the suggested criteria were 
developed and sets forth tentative criteria which 
may be of some help to those teachers who are re- 
sponsible for the education of retarded children. 


Slow-learning children were considered to be 
those with IQ scores between 50-75 and in need of 
some differentiation of instruction in special classes. 


Procedure 


In September, 1954 a group of eight teachers, 
representing all four age levels of slow-learning 
classes in Cincinnati began to pool their thoughts 
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about the nature of reading materials suitable for 
their pupils. Personnel of this group was Arethusa 
Ankenbrock, Harry Hull, Betsy Nelson, Harriett 
Valentiner, Harriet Walker, James Watts, Arthur 
West, Godfrey Stevens, and Myrtle Jones, chairman. 

Feeling the need for some technical assistance 
the committee invited Helen Caskey of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati to sit in at the monthly meetings 
as a reading consultant. 

Finding very little information in the literature 
dealing with reading material for slow-learning 
pupils the committee examined the problem and 
decided to establish the following criteria for the 
selection of reading materials and hoped that this 
would provide a basis for selecting books as new 


materials appear. 


Review of the Literature 

What books appeal to the slow-learning child, 
particularly the adolescent? What criteria are use- 
ful in the selection of such books? Few answers 
to these questions may be found in the literature 
on reading. In general, the “reluctant” or “severely 
retarded reader” is mentioned, with suggested books 
for him. The severely retarded reader may not be a 


slow-learning child at all. The “reluctant reader” 


may be of normal or superior capacity, but 
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hindered, for a variety of reasons, in his reading 
development. 

However, if it is acceptable to consider the 
needs of the slow learner and the severely retarded 
reader as essentially the same, the following sug- 
gested criteria for the selection of reading material 
may be helpful. 

Fenwick * warns against “. . . the assumption that 
large primer type assures an easy vocabulary,” as 
well as an uncritical acceptance of the claims of 
the advertiser. She also urges the use of materials 
other than reading textbooks. 


A useful list of books for “severely retarded” 
junior high school readers is preceded by the 
warning that older children with reading defi- 
ciencies are repelled by “easy” stories having 
little girls and boys as the chief characters. Small 
boys pictured wearing short trousers appeared to 
be particularly disliked.* 

The author further indicated the need for simply 
written books, with a “small, constantly repeated, 
yet gradually growing, vocabulary about topics 
of high interest value to them specifically.” 


Studies of reading interests indicate generally 
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that slow-learning and “bright” and “average” 
children are interested in the same topics. How- 
ever, the slow groups tend to have a more restricted 
range of interests.® 

Mellott has recently raised a number of points to 
consider what to look for in choosing books for 
children.* 

It would appear, therefore, that from these com- 
ments the reader may draw the following generali- 
zations about the selection of books for the slow- 


learning child: 


1. A variety of books other than textbooks should be 
chosen. 


1 Fenwick, Sara I. “Selected Books for Reluctant Read- 
ers,” Corrected Reading in Classroom and Clinic. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 49. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 214 

2 Lutz, Ina Dell. “Books for Severely Retarded Junior 
High School Readers,” English Journal, (October, 1950) 
p. 439-441. 

3 Russell, David A. Children Learn to Read. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1949. p. 268. 

* Mellott, Malcolm E. “What To Look for in Choosing 
a Textbook”, N.E.A. Journal, March, 1955. p. 158-59. 
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Chief characters in the selections should be at, or 
near, the chronological ages of persons for whom the 
reading material is intended. 

Vocabulary difficulty should be carefully controlled. 
Easy stories on topics generally found to be interest- 
ing to average groups of children will probably ap- 
peal to most slow-learning children. 

Specific interests of individual children may be used 
to promote reading. 

While experience with both children and books 
will undoubtedly modify or expand this list of cri- 
teria, it may be useful as a serviceable beginning. 

During the course of the year, the members of 
the committee pooled their experiences. Question- 
naires were sent to all teachers working with re- 
tarded children so that a fairly good cross section 
of experience could be used to serve as a basis for 
the criteria. It was possible to assemble a list of 
tentative criteria that appeared to be defensible. 

The following areas were examined: The con- 
tent of the materials found in textbooks; factors 
contributing to the level of difficulty; various 
aspects of interest; the format of books, and illus- 
trations. 

There are certain basic needs common to all 
children—needs for security, for status, for affec- 
tion, for joy and delight in humor, and a need for 
some escape from the problems of reality. 

These basic needs may be met in part by the 
sharing of experiences, and the following of ex- 
amples of children in certain specific stories, and 
by the challenges and inspirations of the high 
ideals and goals found in various other forms of 
literature. 

Because the nature of the mentally retarded child 
might conceivably deprive him of a kind of experi- 
ence which normal children usually get from books, 
reading materials must be selected which not only 
meet the basic needs, but present experiences in 
a manner which makes it possible for him to make 
constructive use of them. 

The following criteria are intended to recognize 
both the common needs of children which may be 
met through books and stories, and the limitations 
presented by the slow child, growing out of his 
intellectual deficit. 

Content—Content of reading material was con- 
sidered to mean that which was being written for 
description, explanation, etc. The following ques- 
tions might need to be answered in connection with 
the content of the reading material. 
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Does the material fall within the limits of the child’s 
intellectual and social maturity? 

Does the material provide for the continued devel- 
opment of reading skills? 

Does the material provide for the continued matura- 
tion of the individual by the selection of materials 
which aid in building broad social concepts and 
positive social behavior, for example, does it pro- 
vide the basis for the development of the highest 
standards of behavior, and an awareness of certain 
spiritual and moral values within the limits set by 
the child’s handicap? 

. Does it provide examples of how problems of inter- 
personal relations can be solved by presenting 
meaningful examples of kindness, understanding, 
love, courage, endurance, generosity, and_ sports- 
manship ? 

Does it provide the basis for vivid vicarious ex- 
periences? 

Are the situations and characters true to life and 
plausible? 

Do the situations provide humor, suspense, adven- 
ture, drama, and an occasional emotional release 
from reality? 

Is the material factual and is it presented in an 
easy, readable style, with a liberal use of illustra- 
tions? 

Does it give insight into the lives and problems of 
other people? 

Does it have a clear, direct narrative with an inter- 
esting, well-rounded plot, rapidly developed with a 
satisfying climax, and a definite conclusion? 

Is it sufficiently dynamic so as to motivate some ap- 
plication of ideas or feeling gained, through such 
activities as: following instructions, dramatizing, 
making «designs or constructing, and purposeful oral 
reading? 


Level of Difficulty—There are many factors 
which influence the level of difficulty of reading 
materials for the mentally handicapped child. 
The complexity of ideas and the abstractness of 
the vocabulary are of great significance. The 
mentally retarded child will experience difficulty in 
comprehension when sentence structure is com- 
plex, and with a high incidence of polysyllabic 
words. 

The mental age is considered the best single 
predicator of reading success although there are 
other factors that have a significant bearing on 
learning to read. Research has shown a high posi- 
tive correlation between vocabulary and mental 


age which should give some clue as to reading 
difficulty. 


The following questions will need to be asked: 


1. Vocabulary 
a. Is the reading vocabulary linked with the pupil’s 
oral vocabulary? 
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b. Does the vocabulary not exceed 4th or 5th grade and his interest will tend to be superficial. 
: wel? : 
reading level? 2. Level of interest 







c. Is the language concrete and colorful, and does 
it initiate vivid sensory image? 





Material with an interest level for the mental- 







d. Is the vocabulary held to the level of difficulty at lv retarded child of 9-12 years old should be 
yhich the il is able to read with some satis- % nave " ‘ 
Se ee oe couched in simple vocabu!ary suitable to the 
faction? ) 






normal child of 6-9 years old. 





2. Relation to pupil’s background: 
a. Does the material deal with setting and characters 
familiar to the pupil, and related to his present 
experiences? perhaps, of some importance in their selection, 





Format—The format of books for all children is, 







sla. osay~ sehotexperageen since an attractive book has considerable a ] 
; ae sine tive s cons é 4 
a. Are the sentences short enough to aid the pupil’s Tae a oes © appea 


understanding? 
b. Are the ideas presented relatively few in number, book is an asset in promoting the reading interest 
so that pupils are not confused by the speed at 
which new ideas are presented? 
c. Are the sentences generally simple in structure? ing may give the teacher some clues: 
d. Are the materials presented in logical sequence? 





In the same way, an attractive, well-constructed 







of the slow learner. Questions such as the follow- 









|. Does the book have an attractive cover? 

Interest Level— 2. Is the binding substantial? 

3. Is the size easy to handle? 

4. Is the paper of good quality? 

The range of interest of the mentally retarded 5. Is the style of print, and arrangement of the page 
acceptable to the immature reader? 






1. Range of interest 





child is limited. For example, a child with a 
chronological age of 12 will have, generally, Illustrations—It is thought that illustrations tend 
the same interest as the normal child of 12, to make reading material more interesting in ap- 
but the variety of interest will be limited, pearance, add to the enrichment of meaning, and 
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tend to provide increased motivation. The following 


questions may provide some basis for selecting 


reading material: 

1. Are the illustrations clear, colorful, and related to 
the facts of the story? 

2. Are the illustrations of such nature that they provide 
a motivation for reading? 

. Are the illustrations sufficiently well executed so as to 
require relatively little contextual material? 

. Are the illustrations well spaced as to frequency of 
appearance in the book? 

5. Do the illustrations stimulate the imagination? 

. Do the illustrations contribute to the increased under- 
standing of the idea presented? 


Summary and Conclusion 
A group of teachers concerned with the problem 
of selecting supplementary books for mentally han- 
dicapped children was acutely aware that there were 


virtually no standards which could serve as a basis 
for selecting reading materials for children with 


retarded mental development. These teachers de- 
cided that it would be desirable to assemble what- 
ever thinking had been directed toward this 
problem. 

A series of meetings during the year resulted in 
the assembly of the opinions of a number of teach- 
ers. Coupled with a review of the literature a list 
of tentative suggestions were developed. These 
suggestions seem to warrant the following con- 


clusions: 


1. Experienced teachers in the field of teaching 
mentally retarded children are an invaluable 
source of good judgments regarding suitable 
reading material. 

. By systematically pooling the best judgment 
of these teachers, we are able to develop some 
tentative guide lines to serve as a basis for 
selecting reading materials best suited to the 
needs of most slow learners. 


| MEETING THE READING NEEDS OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED PUPILS | 


Lillian L. Rashkis 


Director of “600” Schools 
Reading Institute for Teachers of “600” Schools 
New York, New York 


Reading in a “600” School 

The pupils in a “600” school (pupils who are 
emotionally disturbed) probably more than most 
school populations have certain characteristics in 
common. Generalizations are facile and it is axio- 
matic that individual differences are of paramount 
importance, yet, the following points may legiti- 
mately be assumed as basic, in evaluating the “600” 
school boys as a group. Research at P.S. 614 
Manhattan, on 100 boys, using standardized test, 
reveals a median IQ of 82 and an average reading 
grade of 3.5. Individuals not too frequently, 
deviate significantly from these averages, but the 
bulk of the pupils fall close to these figures. 

A more intimate evaluation of the dynamics of 
the “600” school boy’s personality picture, presents 
us with a youngster who has met with failure and 
rejection in school and all too often at home. He 
has responded generally by rejecting authority, 
adopting aggressive and at times anti-social modes 
of behavior, with the result that one day he finds 
himself assigned to a “600” school. He comes to 
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his new school fearful and/or defiant. He comes 
also with severe psychological blocking to learning. 
At this point the “600” school attempts to chan- 
nelize misdirected energies and liberate latent ca- 
pacities for a socially constructive life. In terms 
of what the “600” school can do to meet the needs 
of these pupils, this article is an attempt to describe 
the function of the school in the area of reading 
and to give some examples of how this is being 
done at P.S. 614, Manhattan. The “600” school 
pupil’s educational needs are closely associated with 
his wider needs as a person. If failure in class- 
work can be substituted by success and if resistance 
gives way to interest in learning, the “600” school 
has made a significant contribution toward _per- 
sonal adjustment. We may safely assume that, 
even if not openly, every boy really prefers to want 
to know how to read, rather than not; to be ac- 
cepted rather than be rejected, to be a success rather 
than a failure. The problem is, of course, to 
motivate and teach effectively so that this objective 


may be attained. 

Most fundamentally, we must observe that a 
proper teacher-pupil rapport is essential to the suc- 
cess of any learning endeavor no matter how well- 


conceived. 
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I can do it myself! 


—most precious thing you can “teach” the exceptional child 


From the narrow world that pivots on the 
disability . . . he comes to your classroom to 
learn to be a whole child. 

How to help him catch up? Social play is 
teaching’s most effective answer... and social 
play comes easy when you have the help of 
these wonderful big hollow blocks! 


With Mor-Pla’s slip-proof interlock, children 
can plan and build structures safely, even with- 
out help. 


Each Jumbo-Blok has a raised “lip” at each 


end. This provides the simple, sure inter- 
lock—offers an easy-to-grasp hold to the child 
without sight, with unsteady coordination, or with 
any other problem that makes conventional block 
equipment too slippery, or too complex, to enjoy. 


You can see confidence grow, as the children 
complete each new project! Write for 30-day 
free trial! 


Basic + 4 Unit: 12 interlocking , 
12-inch blocks, 4 3-foot boards $30. 


4-Car Blok-Train—strong enough to ride 


(Mor-Pla Blox not 
included with train) 


Your Mor-Pla Blox lock on each car— 
fun for hauling, towing, loading jobs. 
Easy to hook together or take apart. Four 
16% x 8-inch cars, with platforms. $18.50 


prices f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


R. H. Stone Products—PO Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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It is a most gratifying experience to the teacher 
to observe the change in personality and attitudes 
that is effected through success in reading. The 
poor reader is caught in an emotional web of 
anxiety and frustration. He is a disappointment to 
his parents and often to his teachers. Usually he 
is his own most severe critic, despite his disavowal 
of interest in reading. 

What he needs more than anything else is to estab- 
lish a relationship of respect and understanding with 
his teacher. The quality of this relationship de- 
pends largely not on him but on the discretion and 
intelligence of the teacher in combining friendliness 
and acceptance with the setting of necessary limits. 

Granting that the rapport between teacher and 
pupil is all it should be, then the effective teaching 
of reading to a poor reader can be a most effective 
therapeutic experience. Reading is still the most 
basic medium in the acquisition of learning, and 
hence is of prime importance from an educational 
viewpoint. But in terms of human values, the 
positive force for personality improvement that is 
involved in leading a “600” pupil to feel confident 
and proud in his own powers and accomplishments, 
outweighs the merely educational importance of 


reading. 


Determination of Reading Needs 

Through standardized testing (Boys in a “600” 
school are tested two or three times during each 
school year.) Tests should not be used merely as 
media for getting grade scores but should be used 
more appropriately as diagnostic instruments un- 
covering vital information concerning the learning 
problem of the pupil. 


Some examples of standardized tests used are: 


1. California Diagnostic Tests—These tests pin- 


point difficulties in reading, that is, the need 


for improvement in auditory and/or visual 
discrimination, lack of proficiency in getting 
at word meaning, and other matters. Tests are 
found on the primary, elementary, and inter- 
mediate levels with four (4) forms on each of 
the three (3) levels. 

2. Gates Primary and Advanced—Used on the 
lower levels of reading for diagnostic pur- 
poses. Four (4) forms. 


3. California Test of Mental Maturity: An IQ 
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test with provision for non-readers and poor 
readers (non-verbal part). 

. Gray Oral Check Tests—Especially adapted 
for determining child’s sight vocabulary, oral 
reading level, and type of reading difficulty. 


Through Informal Testing: In P.S. 614 Man- 
hattan, we have been attempting to train ourselves 
in diagnostic testing techniques of an informal 
nature with a view toward getting a fuller picture 
of the individual pupil’s reading disabilities and 
needs. 

The teacher, in this method, may use any series 
of educationally sound basal readers (e.g.) Betts, 
Gray, Hildreth, Witty, and others. The pupil begins 
with a book one year below his score on a stand- 
ardized test. As he reads the teacher notes de- 
ficiencies on a piece of paper. These reading faults 
are summarized and an instructional plan is de- 
veloped. During the informal testing the pupil’s 
instructional level in reading (for example, the 
pupil achieves approximately 75 percent in word 
recognition and 80 percent in comprehension) and 
his basal or independent level in reading (practically 
perfect comprehension and no more than one error 
per page in word recognition) is appraised. 


Grouping and Instruction 


GROUPING 

The refined knowledge of the individual pupil’s 
reading abilities that this informal technique gives 
the teacher, makes it possible to establish proper 
groupings and to know individual needs within the 
groups. Two or three groups may be set up accord- 
ing to the spread of reading abilities within the 
class. 

Basically, in setting up two or three groups, our 
grouping is predicated on the instructional reading 
level as determined by the testing techniques de- 
scribed. Working with boys at their instructional 
level, we can achieve the optimum combination of 
a feeling of success and achievement on the one 
hand and real progress in overcoming difficulties on 
the other. To instruct and use materials on. a 
level either too advanced or too easy for a group 
is obviously a waste of instructional efforts. 

Grouping is not as simple as this, however. 
Another facet of group work is the instruction in 
very specific disabilities, such as, the auditory-visual 
perception and discrimination of initial consonants, 
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consonant blends, vowels, etc. At times an individual 
approach may be necessary. Usually, we can find a 
number of boys, let us say four or five in a class 
of 16 with similar difficulties in regard to blending. 
These we can instruct as a group in relation to this 
particular disability irrespective of whether they 
are on the same instructional level in over-all read- 
ing ability. In other words, temporary subgroup- 
ings that cross basic group lines are indicated at 
times for economical and efficient instruction. 
There is no objection in teaching reading by the 
groupwork method by having boys who are not 
being instructed by the teacher, work on something 
other than reading. This is a problem of organi- 
zation of work that the teacher solves through 
experience. In this connection, we shall discuss the 
place of workbooks in a remedial program and the 


provision for materials for free reading. 


Instruction 


ENRICHMENT OF BACKGROUND 

Research in reading has indicated that a pupil 
can learn to read up to the level of his speaking 
vocabulary. The content of a “600” school pupil’s 
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speaking vocabulary may often be meager and in- 
adequate. The reading program in a “600” school 
must provide for language-enrichment experiences 
that lead to the use of new words in discussion 
along with a simultaneous understanding of the 
concepts underlying these words. 

By being allowed to share experiences of travel 
and home life with one another in discussion, by 
properly organized trips, through class projects and 
programs, in short, through the medium of all ex- 
periences that are widening and enriching in na- 
ture, we set up a basis for discussion that is cal- 
culated to provide the boy with the wider speaking 
vocabulary that he needs to meet with success in 
reading. What a pupil can learn to read must have 
a correlative in his experience. Otherwise it is 


largely meaningless to him. 


WORK WITH THE POOREST READERS 

Many “600” school pupils are practically non- 
readers. An emotional block to learning, often of 
long standing, has to be overcome before success 
can be achieved. One way of stating the problem 
of these boys is to say that particularly with them, 


we must lead them to read to learn and learn to read 
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as concomitant processes. Later, we shall discuss 
the peculiar suitability of the unit approach in lan- 
guage arts study in relation to this problem. Text- 
books, even on a pre-primer level, may be too ad- 
vanced or their material may be ill-suited to the 
older, socially more mature boy who is a very 
poor reader. This is not intended to mean that 
texts or other commercially prepared reading ma- 
terials are not to be used; on the contrary, they 
are essential and their place in a developmental 
program will be discussed. 

One basic task with all non-readers and very 
poor readers is to build a stock of about 100 
“sight-words.” A total of 250 words comprises up 
to 50% to 75% of all reading material on the first 
and second year levels. 

Experience and research have shown, perhaps 
surprisingly to some, that to teach these words in 
isolation meets with failure. They must be learned 
in a contextual situation as part of a meaningful 
whole. Experience charts are excellent for this 
purpose, rooted as they are in the experiences of 
the pupils. One technique is to make two identical 
charts. One is used as reading material in the 
usual way, the other may be cut up into sentences, 
phrases, and individual words and used in various 
game-like situations as identifying phrases and 
words, building sentences, providing the missing 
word, 

Picture dictionaries made by the individual 
pupil or by a group may be used effectively. Here 
again the interests of the pupil will dictate their 
content and motivate effective learning. 

There are many excellent commercially-pre- 
pared word and sentence games that can be used 
fruitfully on this level— Dolch Reading Aids, 
Phonic Rummy—to name a few. 


USE OF BASAL READERS 


When a boy is able to recognize about 100 to 
150 words on sight, a suitable series of texts on 
the pupil’s interest and maturity level should be 
selected. Betts is one of a series of basal readers 
for the younger boy still in need of development in 
word recognition and comprehension. Its vocabu- 
lary is controlled, it introduces the least number 
of new words per page as compared to five (5) 
other well known series, the sentence structure is 
controlled, repetition is high, and contextual and 
picture clues abound. 
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Here again the primary purpose in using this or 
any other educationally sound series at this level 
is to develop a sight vocabulary in a contextual sit- 
uation. Though stories in these early basal readers 
may often be immature, by proper motivation the 
pupil may gain a gratifying proficiency in reading 
by using them. Then, too, the basal reader is only 
one of a number of approaches in a developmental 
and remedial program. 

For older boys whose reading level is from the 
second to sixth year, the American Adventure Series 
and the teacher manuals that accompany them have 
been found effective. This series has the positive 
elements described in reference to Betts Readers 
with the added recommendations of high interest 
value and a surprisingly high maturity level that 
appeals to the reading interests of the “600” school 
pupil who in many cases may be only a fair reader 
but of high social maturity. 


WORKBOOKS 


When the pupil can handle them, workbooks of 
appropriate difficulty should. be another element 
among his reading materials. 

Properly selected and employed, the workbook is 
an educationally sound instrument. In doing 
groupwork it is practically a necessity in freeing 
the teacher for instructional purposes with other 
groups or individuals. As intimated earlier (test- 
ing) the workbook should be on the pupil’s in- 
structional reading level. 

The skill-text type workbook should give pupils 
training at various levels in reading for the main 
idea, in noting details, in following directions, in 
interpretation, in vocabulary building, and in the 
acquisition of study skills. 

Phonic workbooks may play an important role 
in developing essential skills in auditory and visual 
perception and discrimination of sound elements in 
words. 

Further, the ability to utilize word recognition 
clues of various kinds is developed and applied 
within a contextual framework in a good workbook 
series. These word recognition clues include pic- 


ture clues, contextual clues, phonetic clues, and 


clues derived from the structure of words. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Variety of interest, color and informational 
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values are some salient elements sought for in the 
selection of supplementary books. 

Provision should be made for extensive reading 
material on the (independent) reading levels of the 
groups within the class. 

Whether the “600” pupil is proficient or poor in 
reading, whether his reading interests be primarily 
scientific and informational, or just related to 
reading a good story for pleasure, there should 
always be a book to meet his needs. 


UNIT WORK AND READING 

The unit work approach to learning can be the 
medium for many interesting approaches to read- 
ing at all levels of competency. Within the typical 
“600” school class with its two or three groups, unit 
work may provide language arts experience appro- 
priate to all the individual pupils. 

In unit-work we are not as directly concerned 
with teaching reading skills and processes as such, 
so much as with the use of reading as a tool for 
gathering information and achieving social aware- 
ness. Hence, boys of varying reading abilities may 
be given the opportunity to associate on some 
aspect of groupwork—the better readers for in- 
stance, doing research and reading extensively in 
many textbooks and the poorer readers contributing 
by artwork, oral reports, lettering of charts and 
the like. 

Long range unit planning will look toward having 
more and more textbooks and ready-made reading 
materials (strip-films, work-books, pamphlets, 
etc.) that may be related to broad unit areas suit- 
able to “600” school pupils. (Preparing for Life 
after Graduation, Life in our United States, Life 
in our City, etc.) However, inspection into what 
materials are already on hand, usually discloses a 
great deal of reading matter that is suitable for 
unit work in wide areas of science and social living. 
In addition, we must keep in mind the peculiar 
adaptability of the unit-approach to the pupil- 
teacher-made language arts materials (experience 
charts, oral and written reports, posters, etc.). 
Lastly, free materials in this area are plentiful and 
attractive. 


A quick résumé of the experiential and in- 
structional background of the effective teaching of 
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“Written primarily for the parents of 
blind children but contains a wealth 
of information which will be useful to 
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who guide parents or direct programs 
of education to meet the needs of 
these children. Both in form and sub- 
stance the book is straight-forward, 
realistic, and accurate.” —From the 
Foreword by HERBERT R. STOLZ, 
M.D., Deputy Superintendent of In- 
struction, California State Department 
of Education. 


By 
BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


Superintendent, California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley, California 


In a chapter entitled “Growing to- 
ward Independence,” the blind 
child’s development in such areas as 
Learning to Eat, Toilet Training, Sleep- 
ing Habits, Gaining Body Control and 
Learning to Walk, Learning to Talk, 
Play and Experiences, and Emotional 
Growth is discussed. 
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and eleven other original rhythms. 


imitations. 


movement patterns. 


NEW EDITION October 1, 1956) | 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) | 
$6.00 per set postpaid | 
| 
| 
i 


able for exceptional children. 


reading in a “600” school environment might run, 


in our opinion, something like this. 


The “600” school pupil is generally a poor 
reader having difficulty in word recognition and 
interpretation. Anterior to and concomitant with 
instruction, he needs extensive language develop- 
ment experiences, to speak and express himself, to 
being exposed to new and enriching experiences on 
trips and vicarious experiences (V.I., pupil-projects, 
etc.). On the lowest levels of reading, the acquisi- 
tion of a stock of words known immediately on 
sight (developed in contextual situation) is essen- 
tial. At the same time, instruction must provide 
for enabling the pupil to hear and differentiate 
among sounds (auditory, perception and discrimi- 
nation) and an effective transition to the visual 
perception of these same phonetic elements in the 
written word (visual perception and discrimi- 
nation). The development and application of these 
processes in a program that intelligently utilizes 
testing, texts, work-books, reading games, and 
teacher-pupil materials summarize this reading pro- 


gram. in action. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 

RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 

Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 
natural situation. Basis rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized 
to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrangements are also suit- 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. BOX 608, Emory University, Georgia 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and 
Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm 







The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
| This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements for 
| the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Each rhythm and song arises from a 





It is important to emphasize the great therapeutic 
potentiality of an effective reading program for the 
“600” pupil. Remedial reading offers the oppor- 
tunity for an intimate personal relationship be- 
tween teacher and the “600” school pupil; a re- 
lationship that can be the medium for releasing 
tension, for the clarification of anxiety and for the 
utilization of positive forces inherent in the boy 
for better adjustment of life situations. 
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Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Howarp, Mary. Coming to terms with rheumatoid 
arthritis. 1956. 87 p. Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell 
Sq., London W.C. 1, England. 7s 6d (approx. $1.35). 

Karetitz, SAMUEL. When your child is ill. 1957, 485 p. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $4.95 

The author, a pediatrician, provides in this manual au- 
thoritative information on 81 infectious diseases of child- 
hood. Arranged in encyclopedic form with subheadings 
covering symptoms, methods of treatment, and the impor- 
tant aspects of prevention. A glossary of terms and an ex- 
tensive index add greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EpucaTIoNAL AssociATION. Directory 
of Catholic facilities for exceptional children in the United 
States. 2d ed. 1956. 136 p. The Assn., 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.75. 

A revised listing of Catholic day and residential schools. 
Subject index. 

Pottock, Morris P. anp Miriam. New hope for the 
retarded; enriching the lives of exceptional children. 1956. 
176 p. illus. Porter Sargent, Publ., Boston. $2.75, paper- 
bound re-issue. 

Scureiber, Frora Rueta. Your child’s speech; a prac- 
tical guide for parents for the first five years. 1956. 256 p. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


A college speech teacher describes what may be ex- 


pected in the way of normal speech development each year 
and explains how parents may speed and direct that de- 
velopment toward the goal of good speech and the pre- 
vention of speech defects. 

Wise, Janet. Dot writing; a manual of standard English 
braille, Grade Two. 1956. 139 p. (Rev. ed.) Mimeo. Loose- 
leaf. The Author, 150 E. 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. $1.75. 

A textbook for the student learning to transcribe braille. 
Much practice material is provided and instructions for the 
use of the braille slate are included. 

Woops Scuoots. Services for exceptional children; pro- 
ceedings of the 1956 Spring Conference of the ... held 
in Indianapolis, May 11 and 12. 1956. 132 p. The Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

Contents: How Indiana is moving forward in the mental 
health field, Margaret E. Morgan.—Services for excep- 
tional children, Lloyd Dunn.—Community services for the 
retarded child, Alfred Kamm.—Residential school services 
for the exceptional child, J. Cotter Hirschberg. Panel 
discussions: The organization and development of research 
programs in the field of exceptionality, C. Keith Hepburn, 
chairman.—The organization and development of research 
in mental retardation, Leonard J. Duhl.—The community 
recognition of mental retardation, Joseph J. Downing.— 
Research design in mental deficiency, James J. Gallagher. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Jorvon, Epwarp T. An encyclopedic dictionary of the 
terms used in hearing therapy work, with appendices. 1956. 
41 p. Mimeo. The Author, 1920 S. 7th St., Terre Haute 
Ind. $1.00 


In addition to the identification and definition of terms 
used in hearing therapy work, the alphabetical listing 
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identifies persons whose work is pertinent to the field, 
books they may have authored, and various types of tests 
used in therapy. This manual is part of a more extended 
compilation, prepared for the use of students of special 
education and hearing therapy. 

Montacue, Harriet. “Some results of the John Tracy 
Correspondence Course.” Volta Rev. Nov., 1956. 58:9: 
393-95, 412. 
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New York LeAcue FoR THE Harp or Hearinc. How to 
help the hard of hearing child in your classroom. 1956. 
15 p. illus. The League, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 25¢. 

A pamphlet prepared for school principals and elemen- 
tary school teachers having hard of hearing children. 

Rose, ANNA, Sister. “They can’t help but read.” Volta 
Rev. Nov., 1956. 58:9: 381-85. 

The writer recommends the use of standardized text- 
books, audio-visual aids, dramatization, experience stories, 
and auditory training in teaching the deaf to read. 

Rosen, Jack. “The place of GSR audiometry in work 
with young children.” Volta Rev. Nov., 1956. 58:9 387- 
391. 

In same issue: “Potentialities of auditory perception for 
various levels of hearing loss,’ Paul J. LaBenz, p. 397-402. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL 
IMPAIRMENTS 


Aspott, MarcueritE. L’infirmité motrice cérébrale; pro- 
nostic et traitement. 1956. 36 p. (Brochure “Public Affairs” 
no. 158A) International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 701 First Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 25¢ 

French translation of Cerebral palsy; its scope and man- 
agement, by Marguerite Abbott. (Public Affairs pamph. no. 
158A) 

Day, FrepertcK G. And Gutiey. J. L; “The clinical 
effects of chlorpromazine in cerebral palsy.” Canad. Med. 
Assn. J. July 1, 1956. 75:1:34-36. 

Results showed that one-third of the 22 subjects ex- 
hibited sufficient improvement to warrant the use of the 
drug. The study was conducted at the C.P. clinic in Ed- 
monton, Canada 

Esen, Fatma Munire AND Duruinc, Dorotny. “Thora- 
zine in the treatment of mentally retarded children.” 
Arch. Pediatrics. May, 1956. 73:5: 168-73. 

Reviews previous experiments using chlorpromazine as 
an adjunct in the treatment of mental and emotional dis- 
orders and reports on the treatment of 14 hyperactive 
boys ranging in age from eight to 14 years at the Wren- 
tham State School (Mass). Marked improvement was 
shown by four while the majority exhibited moderate im- 
provement in school work and general behavior. Average 
gain in intelligence quotients was 10.1 and was attributed 
to increased emotional control. 

Go.perinc, Davin, BEHRER, M. REMSEN, AND McQuarter, 
Fiorence. “Rheumatoid arthritis in children.” Nov., 1956. 
56:11: 1437-93. 

Treatment and nursing care are discussed, as well as 
ways in which the nurse can make hospitalization less irk- 
some for the child. 

KaurFMANN, JosepH H. “Psychological aspects of den- 
tistry for children with cerebral palsy.” J. Dentistry for 
Children. Second Quarter, 1956. 23:2: 69-72. 

One of three articles in this issue available in reprint 
form from the Dental Guidance Council for Cerebral Palsy, 
47 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y., the others being: “The 
diagnosis of disorders of occlusion in children with cerebral 
palsy,” by Seymour Koster, p. 81-83; and “Diagnosis and 
treatment of gingival and peridontal disorders in children 
with cerebral palsy,” by Eugene J. Weisman, p. 73-79. 

May, EtizasetH. “Music for children with cerebral 
palsy.” Am. J. Phys. Med. Oct., 1956. 35:5:320-23. 

A report of an experimental music progam at the 
Chandler Tripp School for Cerebral Palsied Children, San 
Jose, Calif. 
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¢ For rapid, accurate screening audiometry, 
the Ambco Otometer is especially adaptable 
for use in the school. 


* Battery-operated . . . just switch it on . 
it’s ready for testing. Simple to operate— 
trained personnel unnecessary. 


* Lightweight ... less than 3 lbs. Safety block 
in lid prevents batteries running down. 















¢ For fraction of usual cost of an audiometer 

. the Otometer meets all requirements 

of the American Standards Ass‘n. . . . for 
screening audiometers. 


* Single or double headset available. Each 
unit complete with carrying case. 


“A hearing test today . 
hearing loss tomorrow.” 


may prevent a 
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Minear, W. L. “A classification of cerebral palsy.’ 
Pediatrics. Novy., 1956. 18:5:841-52. 

Presents a complete classification by members of the 
American Academy for Cerebral Palsy. The majority voted 
to exclude progressive neurologic diseases and neoplastic 
diseases of the brain from the classification of cerebral 
palsy. 

QuipeLL, E. P. “The physically handicapped child; 
functional assessment of the disability as an aid to plan- 
ning.” Brit. Med. J. Oct. 27, 1956. 4999:991-93. 

Describes a systematic approach to the functional assess- 
ment of each function—feeding, dressing, washing and 
bathing, toilet management, and ambulation (i.e., activities 
of daily living). Several case histories are included to 
illustrate application of the method in specific instances. 

Suiuivan, JosepH D. “Psychiatric problems in young 
adult cerebral palsied patients.” Diseases Ner. System. 
Aug., 1956. 17:8:243-48. 

Personality disturbances frequently shown by cerebral 
palsied patients are often of a paranoid nature but the 
writer believes they should not be taken as seriously by 
the physician as in other circumstances with the non- 
palsied Several case histories are presented and the gen- 
eral psychological syndrome is discussed. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


CHAMBERLAIN, Naomr Hooker ANp Hooker, Otiva J. 
Learning colors, c1955. 22 p. illus. (Book I, Olnay ser.) 
Olnay Books, P.O. Box 3125, Rochester 14, N.Y. $1.50. 

Learning forms and sizes, by Naomi Hooker Chamber- 
lain and Olivia Juliette Hooker. c1956. 112 p. illus. 
(Book III, Olnay ser.) $1.50 

A speech readiness guide for parents of severely re- 
tarded children, by Naomi Hooker Chamberlain, Olivia 
Juliette Hooker and Winifred Hull Wagner. c1956. 77 p. 
(Olnay ser. publ. IT) $1.50. 

A series of booklets for teachers and parents of severely 
retarded children with abilities within the range of the 
pre-school child. The contents in each observe special 
education techniques, such as repetition, the use of con- 
crete familiar objects, reduced distraction, and task within 
the scope of the retarded child 

CuarasH, Leon I. ann Dunninc, Henry S. “An ap- 
praisal of pneumoencephalography in mental retardation 
and epilepsy.” Pediatrics. Nov., 1956. 18:5:716-20. 

Results of the analysis of 151 cases and a review of the 
literature are cited to demonstrate that very little useful 
information is gained from this procedure. The authors 
recommend the pneumoencephalogram be abandoned as a 
diagnostic procedure. 

GotpsteIn, Hyman. “Congenital acromicria syndrone.” 
Arch. Pediatrics. Apr., 1956. 73:4:115-24. 

The term “congenital acromicria syndrome” is preferred 
to “mongolism” because it is more adaptable to the patho- 
genesis and symptomatology of the condition and does not 
carry any stigma for the child. Originally presented as 
lectures in April, 1956, at the University of Panama. 

GotpsteIn, Hyman. “Encephalopathies in exceptional 
children.” Arch. Pediatrics. June, 1956. 73:6:199-215. 

Describes the anatomy of the normal brain, the first 
functions of an infant’s brain in comparison to the brain 
of laboratory animals, and explains abnormal functions of 
the brain and causes of their occurrence in man. 

GotpsteIn, Hyman. “Sicca-cell therapy in children.” 
Arch. Pediatrics. July, 1956. 73:7:234-49. 

Sicca-cell therapy, still in the experimental stage, is a 
new therapeutic method of gland, organ, and tissue “dry 
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cell aggregates” intra-muscularly injected. Dr. Goldstein’s 
experience with 48 mongoloid cases has found it beneficial 
in accelerating the maturation processes of immature man- 
nerisms, intelligence response, growth, and general develop- 


ment. 

GoupsteIn. Hyman. “Treatment of congenital acromicria 
syndrome in children.” Arch. Pediatrics. May, 1956. 73:5: 
153-167. 

Treatment covers: prophylaxis; endocrine, and combined 
endocrine and glutamic acid therapy; speech and physical 
therapy; brain surgery; proper nutrition, drugs, minerals, 
and vitamins; sicca-cell therapy; psychological guidance 
and education. 

Maxtep, Georce W. “Following up _ E.S.N._ school 
leavers.” Special Schools J. Sept., 1956. 45:3:13-19. 

A follow-up study of 26 pupils who left a school for 
educationally subnormal children to take employment re- 
vealed that these pupils had very few leisure programs, 
their budgeting was inadequate, social contacts poor, and 
loneliness was a recurrent theme. 

MIcHIGAN DEMONSTRATION ResEARCH Project For THE 
SEVERELY MENTALLY RETARDED. Final report (. .. by Richard 
J. Guenther). 1956. 32 p. tabs. Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

Recommendations, findings, and sample case histories 
from the three centers established for the purposes of the 
Project are given here. The project was initiated in 1953 
and was described in an interim report. 

Ronan, J. C. anp Browne, R. A. “The day-to-day man- 
agement of the mentally handicapped child in its own 
home.” Mental Health. Autumn, -1956. 16:1:16-24. 

Problems presented by the older child, the restless or 
destructive, the spiteful, the sleepless, and the epileptic 
child are discussed. Emphasis is on treating the excep- 
tional child as an ordinary member of the family, as far 
as possible. 

Rosvotp, H. ENGER AND OTHERS. “A continuous per- 
formance test, of brain damage.” J. Consulting Psych. Oct., 
1956. 20:5:343-50. 

Describes the results of using a new instrument, the 
Continuous Performance Test, based on certain electro- 
encephalographic evidence suggesting that brain-damaged 
individuals should show inferior ability on tasks requiring 
sustained attention or alertness when compared with the 
performance of non-brain-damaged persons. 

SHERMAN. Murray H. “A brief objective test for the 
measurement of mental impairment.” J. Gen. Psychology. 
1955. 52:285-96. 

A Leiter Finding Test, devised as an approximate meas- 
ure of intellectual impairment as related to mental flexi- 
bility, has been found to discriminate significantly among 
various groups of subjects to whom the test has been 
administered. 

Sutton, CLara Mippteton. “Inter-personal relationships 
which affect learning for educable mentally retarded 
children in home economics.” Training School Bul. Nov., 
1956. 53:7:183-91. 

Some methods and techniques employed at Vineland, the 
planning of activities, type of equipment necessary, and 
qualification of the teacher: are discussed. 

THE TRAINING ScHOOL, Vineland, N.J. “The vocational 
training program.” Training School Bul. Nov., 1956. 53:7: 
200-207. 

The Training School offers 14 principal areas of voca- 
tional training, and students are assigned to one of five 
major classifications according to their ability to per- 
form. 
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SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


GoopstEIN, LEonARD D. and Dantstrom, W. GRANT. 
“MMPI differences between parents of stuttering and non- 
stuttering children,” J. Consulting Psych. Oct:, 1956. 20:5: 
365-70. 

The authors found no evidence that the etiology of 
stuttering is rooted in gross psychological pathology of 
stutterers’ parents. Such attitudes and adjustments of the 
parents as may be involved in the etiology of stuttering, 
they believe, are probably limited and specific to the 
speech situation. 

PiumMeER, Rosert N. 
June, 1956. 13:6:222-25. 

Complex dyslalia, a severe articulatory failure, has ac- 
counted for 39.5 percent of the speech defectives seen in 
the writer’s office during the past 15 years. Dr. Plummer 
urges early treatment for children who have not developed 
speech by the age of three, as a means of preventing a 
major speech problem. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Teachers of children who 
are partially seeing; a report based on findings from the 
study “Qualifications and preparation of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children,’ prepared by Romaine P. Mackie (and 
others). 1956. 71 p. illus., tabs. (Bul. 1956, no. 4) U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 30¢ 

Covered are the competencies needed by teachers of the 
partially seeing, standards of proficiency as appraised by 
teachers and administrators, education and experience con- 
tributing to proficiency, summary and implications for 
programs of education for the partially seeing, as well as 
suggested areas for research. 


GENERAL 


Bircu, Jack W. AND STULLKEN Epwarp H. Solving prob- 
lems of problem children. (Teaching exceptional children 
in every classroom ser.) 1956. 44 p. Public School Publ. 
Co., Bloomington, II. 

A guide to aid classroom teachers in identifying children 
who need help and in providing therapeutic teaching to 
meet their needs. Behavior deviation appearing during the 
primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high years 
are discussed. 


“Complex dyslalia.” Ariz. Med. 


Burt, Jan. “Vocational therapy.” Med. World. Oct., 
1956. 85:4:345:47. 

The Preparatory Training Bureau of the British Council 
for Rehabilitation arranges for correspondence courses or 
personal tutoring of long-term patients at home or in the 
hospital. 

Bussy, DorotHy R., comp. “New horizons; readable 
books about the physically handicapped, adults and young 
people, 1953-1956.” Hosp. Book Guide. Nov., 1956. 17:9: 


188-92. 


A selection of books, fiction and non-fiction, which help 
in understanding the problems of the handicapped. This 
supplements New Horizons I and II which appeared in 
Hospital Book Guide, May, 1951, and May, 1953. 

Coss, Beatrix. “Psychological impact of long illness 
and death of a child on the family circle.” J. Pediatrics. 
Dec., 1956. 49:6:746-51. 

An analysis of the responses of parents of children who 
have died of cancer after prolonged illness, given here 
because they seen to indicate important trends in thinking 
and philosophy of the families represented. 
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Through Public School Publishing 
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REACHING THE MENTALLY RETARDED, by 
Jack W. Birch and Godfrey Stevens. (A suggestion- 
packed resource for special and regular class teachers) 
SOLVING PROBLEMS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN, 
by Jack W. Birch and Edward Stullken. (Techniques 
which work, described in the language of teachers) 
RETRIEVING THE RETARDED READER, by 
Jack W. Birch. (Emphasizes successful remedial 
teaching, especially vocabulary) 

CHALLENGING GIFTED CHILDREN, by Jack 
W. Birch and Earl M. McWilliams. (Details of 
effective practices of top teachers and supervisors) 
HANDWRITING FOR LEFT-HANDED  CHIL- 
DREN, by Luella Cole. (Preferred procedures are 
explained and clearly illustrated) 

CORRECTING AND IMPROVING CHILDREN’S 
SPEECH, by Jack W. Birch and John Matthews. 
(Designed by speech specialists for the use of all 
teachers) 


PRICE: 















$1.00 PER BOOKLET 
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Crawrorp, Mary AITKEN. “Drama? Yes, of the highest 
value.” Special Schools J. Sept., 1956. 45:3:22-23. 

This article, an account of the methods and materials 
used at the Trefoil School for the Physically Handicapped 
Children (Scotland), shows how adaptations take into 
account the immobility of those who participate. 

CurRENT STATUS OF THE RorscHACH TEsT; SYMPOSIUM, 
1955: Woodrow W. Morris, Chairman. Am J. Ortho- 
psychiatry. Oct., 1956. 26:4:773-817. 

Contents: A psychometric evaluation of the Rorschach 
experiment, Joseph Zubin and Leonard D. Eron.—The 
Rorschach test and the diagnosis of cerebral pathology in 
children, Arthur L. Benton.—Concerning researchers’ 
thinking in schizophrenia research, S. J. Beck, Herman B. 
Molish, and Jean Sinclair—The Rorschach test and psy- 
chotherapy, Irwin J. Knopf.—The Rorschach test in mili- 
tary psychology and psychiatry, Herman B. Molish. 

Gisss, Norau. “Problems in assessing the educational 
needs of physically handicapped children.” Almoner. Nov., 
1956. 9:8:273-79. 

The responsibility of the school psychologist or school 
medical officers lies in assessing educability rather than 
determining the LQ. 

Harris, M. CoLemMAN AND SHuRE, Norman. “A study of 
behavior patterns in asthmatic children.” by M. Coleman 
Harris and Norman Shure. J. Allergy. July, 1956. 27:4: 
312-23. 

The authors believe that emotional factors are often 
an integral, though not necessary, part of asthma, and 
when present, may be of the result of the asthma or may 
act as non specific factors to precipitate or aggravate an 
isolated attack in the asthmatic person. 

Lourstana. GoverNnor’s ComMMiTTEE For HANDICAPPED 
CuiLprEN. Louisiana Conference on Handicapped Children, 
ed. by Edward J. Steimel; proceedings of the first Louisi- 
ana Conference on Handicapped Children, March 23-24, 
1956 . . . 1956. 177 p. Nemours Foundation, P.O. Box 269 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 

Reports the proceedings to determine an adequate pro- 
gram for the care, treatment, education, and training of 
the handicapped, and to recognize special problems relative 
to Louisiana’s existing services. 

Meyer, Bernarp C., Brown, FreD, AND LeviINE, ABRAHAM. 
“Observations on the House-Tree-Person Drawing Test be- 
fore and after surgery.” Psychosomatic Med. Nov.-Dec., 
1955. 17:6:428-54. 

The use of the test at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, 
with 22 patients suggest that the drawings may serve a 
psychotherapeutic function in aiding the subject to cope 
with a threatening and traumatic reality. 

Myer, Lester N. “Educational opportunities for the 
handicapped children of Pennsylvania.” Pa. Med. J. Nov. 
1956. 59:11:1359-1363. 

Special education is defined and the responsibilities of 
specialists in medicine, dentistry, psychology, social work 
and counseling in special education programs are discussed 
briefly. 

REINcoLpD, Jacos, AND Hartiey. Beatrice P. “Parents’ 
participation while their child is in care.” Child Welfare. 
Nov., 1956. 35:9:8-13. 

The program at Blythedale, a residential center for or- 
thopedically handicapped children, Valhalla, N.Y., dele- 
gates to the social service department the responsibility 
of helping the child and his parents face the need for care 
away from home. Support is offered parents while the 
child is institutionalized; home visits are also planned for 
the child. 
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C-R-A-F-T-S 
For Special Children 


Cleveland Crafts has a complete line of 
crafts that are ideal for special class 
teaching. Every order is given im- 
mediate attention and prices are ex- 
ceedingly low . . . especially on quantity 
orders. Freight allowances are made 
on all orders over $50. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


All Types To Fit Every Program 
e 

Write For Your Free Catalog 
Ca 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 Euclid Ave. 34 Elmwood Parkway 
Cleveland 3, Ohio (Elmwood Park) Chicago 35, Ill. 


NEW!! 


HIGH INTEREST— 
LOW VOCABULARY READING 
MATERIALS 


A Selected Booklist, Annotated by 
Subjects and Grades 
by Helen B. Sullivan and Lorraine E, Tolman 


Also Available 


Methods of Developing the Speaking Voice in the 
Elementary Schools, by Wilbert L. Pronovost 
Forecasting Juvenile Delinquency, by William C. 

Kvaraceus 
Classroom Enrichment through Pupil Specialties, 
by Donald D. Durrell and Leonard J. Savignano 


Adjusting to Individual Differences in High 
School English, by Olive S. Niles and Margaret 
J. Early 


All publications $1.00 each 
Journal of Education 


Boston University School of Education 


332 Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MARCH, 1957 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY College of Education 
ogy Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Registration, June 19-22 
Summer Session June 24-Aug. 3 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


The University Library curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Demonstration Classes—V isiting Consultants and Lecturers 
GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write to Department of Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


JOHN J. LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN W. TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 
LOUIS J. CANTONI, Ph.D., Adviser in Rehabilitation 


Ross, Heten. The shy child. 1956. 28 p. (Public Affairs 
pamph. no. 239). Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St. New York 16, N.Y. 25¢. ADVERTISERS 


The Administrative Director of the Institute for Psycho- Ambco, Inc. 
analysis, Chicago, discusses the reasons for shyness in 
children. Briefly discussed, also, are the role of physical 
disability and illness in causing shyness and how anxiety, 
if prolonged, can lead to certain chronic illness states in 


Charles C Thomas, Publisher 


Cleveland Crafts 
children. 
. . Easter Seals 
Ross Lasoratories. Psychological aspects in the care of 
infants and children; report of the 21st Pediatric Research cee 
Conference. 1956. 90 p. The Laboratories, Columbus 16, . 
Ohio. 


Journal of Education 


Discussions covered the physician’s relationships with 


both the parents and the child during the formative years 
of growth and development, family attitudes toward infant 
and child care, and techniques and procedures to be 
utilized by the physician in defining and evaluating these 
attitudes. 


SEIDENFELD, Morton A. “Progress in rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped.” 29 p. In: Brower, D., & Abt., 
L. E. Progress in clinical psychology. 1956. v. II, p. 266-94. 
Grune & Stratton, New York. 


Dr. Seidenfeld reviews the extensive literature on the 
psychological aspects of physical disability and chronic 
illness. 163 references. 


Kent State University 

Mor-Pla Jumbo Blox 

Public School Publishing Company 
Rainbow Rhythms 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Syracuse University 


Wayne State University 





ICEC Members: 


Please pass along to a fellow professional this invitation to individ- 
ual membership in ICEC. 


Your participation in the activities of the International Council for Exceptional Children would contribute 
constructively both to your own interests and work and to the status of education for children who possess 
unusual problems. Personally, it would mean for you all the rights and privileges of the Council, in- 


cluding voting, holding office, participating on committees, eight issues of Exceptional Children, and many 
other direct and indirect services. 


We shall be honored by your association with us. 


If you are a college student, attach a statement signed by a responsible officer confirming that you are 
enrolled in his or her institution and that you are not engaged anywhere in full-time employment. 


Annual Dues: Regular, $6; Student, $3. January-December 19 
(Indicate calendar year for which dues are enclosed above) 


Library subscription rate, $4 per year. Indicate when subscription is to begin: January 1, 19 
or October 1, 19 


Place your name and address below: 
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Street 


State or 
Province 


City 


Send your payment to: 


International Council For Exceptional Children 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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